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Judges Nominated _ | 
For Federal Bench Secretary Lamont 


| | 
President Names Curtis D. Wil- Advocates Census | 
| bur to Ninth Circuit. | 
| President Hoover sent to the Senate Of Unemployment 
| for confirmation, April 18, nominations | | 


Purchases from America for |for 11 Federal judgeships, including four | 


Year Recorded Gain of 
$118,000,000 Over 
Figure of 1927. 


Canadian Industry 
Developing Rapidly 


Commercial Attache at Ottawa 
Says Country Is the. Best 
Foreign Customer of the 
United States. 


Canada with per capita wealth and| ,). 


| 


positions on the United States Circuit} 
Court of Appeals. The four judgeships 
were provided by recent laws creating | 
a new Tenth Circuit of the Court and one| 
additional judge each for the Eighth and' 
Ninth Circuits. { 

Curtis D. Wilbur, formerly Secretary | 
of the Navy, was nominated to be judge) 
of the United Siates Circuit Court of; 
Appeals, Ninth Circuit. | 

The other nominations were made for 
additional judgeships recently provided | 
by law on the Supreme Court of the Dis- | 
trict of Cclumbia; and United States Dis-| 
trict Courts for the following districts: | 
Eastern New York, Southern New York, | 


Eastern and Western South Carolina, and | 
' 


the District of South Dakota. 


ally at the White House on April 18, 


President Hoover, it also was stated! 


Survey of Distribution of 
Commodities Also Favored 
As Part of Decennial 
Enumeration. 


Proposal Considered 
By Senate Committee 


Ascertainment of Racial Descent 
Of Population Sought by 
Representative Johnson 
Of Washington. 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert 


income a close second to the United! has decided that where persons are rec- | P, Lamont, appearing before the Senate 


States is the best customer of the United | ommended to the Department of Justice | 
At- | for important judicial positions in district 


States, the American Commercial 


tache at Ottawa, Lynn W. Meekins de- | 
clared April 18 in an address at the Six- | 


teenth National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion at Baltimore, Md. 


Large Gain in 1928. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


[Continued on Page 2, 


Payment of Bounty 


Column 6.] 


Last year, Mr. Meekins said, Canada | 
bought from the United States $118)- | 
000,000 more than in 1927, the gain alone 


being larger than the total American ex- 
ports to such markets as Mexico or 
Brazil or Belgium. The amount sold to} 


To American Sugar 


* Producers Favored 


Canada was nearly twice as much as to} 


the 10 republics of South America and 
more than all of Asia and Africa com- 
bined, Mr. Meekins added, pointing out 
that 18 per cent of our total exports in 
1928 were to and through Canada. These 


shipments, he said, were valued at more | 
than $916,000,000 and Canadian figures | 


Growers Said to Be Handi-' 


capped by Increasing Duty- 
Free Imports from In- 
sular Possessions. 


Threatened disaster to American 


show that $825,000,000 worth of imports sugar-growing interests can be avoided 


from the United States were actually 
consumed in the Dominion last year. 


|by paying domestic producers a bounty, ; 


| a 
The full text of the section of Mr. | Representative Frear (Rep.), of Hud- 


Meekins’ address dealing with Canada son, Wis., a member of the House Com- , 
as customer of the United States and a! mittee on Ways and Means, 


| a statement issued April 18. 


market for American goods follows: 
With less than 10,000,000 people, Can- 

ada has well over 1,000,000 motor ve- 

hicles and 500,000 radio sets—impressive 


declared in 


Bill Introduced. 
Representative Frear has introduced 


evidence of“the Jarge buying power of | g pill (H. R. 963) to carry out this pro- 


our good neighbors. 
Estimated Wealth. 


the neighborhood of $27,000,000,000, and 
its aggregate annual income is not far 
from $6,000,000,000. About 


cupations. 
erage stake of $9,000 in their country in 
the form of actually developed natural 
resources, land, buildings, implements, 


machinery, automobiles, investments and | 
cash, and, in addition to that, an average | 


annual income of $2,000. 
Canadians are prosperous. 
cent progress is remarkable. Between 
1925 and 1928 their annual production in- 
creased by $1,000,000,000—20 per cent 
in three years. If they continue at that 


rate we shall have to hustle in order to| 


keep up with them. 

That is the reason for the increase of 
50 per cent in Canada’s annual imports 
from the United States between 1924 
and 1928. Our friend Jack Canuck is up 
and doing. He is making three blades 


of wheat grow where one grew before, | 


and cooperative marketing is bringing 
him a profitable price for it. 

His factories are producing even more 
than his farms. He is using airplanes to 
explore new mineral areas and to carry 
men and equipment to develop them. He 
is laying mile after mile of railways into 
the north. He is a mighty busy man, this 
good neighbor of ours, and his activity 
naturally increases his wealth and his 
buying power. His amazing productivity 
has made him our best customer. 

We sent 18 per cent of our total ex- 
ports in 1928 to and through Canada. 
These shipments had a value of more 


] 


J 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4. 


Study of Furniture 
By Salesmen Urged 


Should Be Able to its Users, 
Says Axel H. Oxholm. 


if users of furniture knew as much 


§ = 3,000,000 | would be 2 and 1% cents, respectively, 
Canadians are employed in gainful oc-} 


These producers have an av-| 


Their re-| 





posal which would tax all imports of 


| sugar graded above 98 in a polariscope | 


The estimated wealth of Canada is in| test at 114 cents a pouna and all below 


that test at 1 cent. The bounty payable 
to domestic producers for the two grades 


Mr, Frear stated orally. He explained 
that there was no intention in his bill 
of making the import duty apply to Phil- 
ippine sugar. Following is the full text 
of the statement issued by Mr. Frear: 

The sugar bounty proposal I have in- 
troduced was not suggested by either 
the beet sugar interests or Cuban sugar 
interests. It is offered after some study 
and advice from experts as the only 
sound economic method of handling our 
sugar problem. England and other Eu- 
ropean countries have adopted similar 
bounty laws. 


Gain in Free Imports. 


Our predicament is more serious than! 
theirs because of impending disaster to| 


our existing sugar industries through 
a growing flood of free sugar imports 
from our insular possessions. In the 
last six years the free imports from 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and that of the 


Philippines have reached over 2,000,000 ' 


tons or double the amount of domestic 
production. The Philippine increase in 
six years has been 140 per cent. 
islands directly compete free of duty 
with our domestic sugar industry. 
That production cannot and will not 
be limited by Congress, yet it will soon 


These | 


Committee on Commerce on April 18, ad- 
vocated provision in the legislation for 


| unemployment and of distribution. His 
testimony was given while the Commit- 
tee was considering the bill (S. 2) to 
provide for the 1930 census. 

Mr. Lamont estimated that taking the 


' 
| 
| 
| 


000,000 cost of the census without that 
feature, but declared that results to be 
obtained would justify the additional ex- 
penditure, 


| 


Estimates Have Varied. 
| He pointed out that during the last 
few years there have been many esti- 
mates of the number of unemployed and 
declared that there is a great need for 
definite information on that subject 
Asserting that such information is lack- 
ing at present, he said: 

“We don’t know. 





being replaced by machines. 
| employed by reason of the increasing use 


of machines.” 
Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 


' Carolina, a membey of the Committee, re- 


| marked that this process has been go- | 
ing on for 150 years and Senator Fletcher | 


} 
| 


| (Dem.), of Florida said: 


sult in unemployment.” 


Effect Said to Be Temporary. 


| “In the long run it does not,” 
Lamont replied. “But temporarily it 
does.” 

| He explained that, in his opinion, if 
| information could be obtained in advance 
'as to probabilities of unemployment 
growing out of contemplated installa- 
| tions of new machinery it might be pos- 
| sible to take steps to prevent suffering 
!as a result of this change. 

Answering questions by Senator Rans- 
dell (Dem.), of Louisiana, as to the ap- 
plication of such information to agricul- 
jture, Mr. Lamont said that it would be 
;as valuable to agriculture as to other 
| branches of industry. He added: 

“The agricultural implement people 
today are getting very close to a machine 
that will pick cotton. That will displace 
a large amount of labor.” 

(Rep.), 


Representative Johnson of 


‘fore the Senate Committee to advocate 
adoption of an amendment to require 
census enumerators to ascertain the 
names and racial antecedents of the 
ifathers and mothers of all persons to 
|be enumerated. This request was made 
| also by Dr, H. H. Laughlin, representing 


|drive out our own industry unless the | headquarters at Cold Springs, Long Is- 


|but the other Islands 


latter receives some genuine protection. 


Cuba and other imports are not serious! 


because they can be controlled by duties, 
have increased 
their free imports in the last six years 
to one sixth of our total consumption. 
That is the problem. 

My proposal is to grant a bounty of 
from 1% cents to 2 cents per pound to 


j land, N, Y. 

In the course of the hearing Mr. John- 
son said: 

“Approximately only 12 per cent of the 
| total contemplated appropriation of $40,- 
000,000 for the Census of 1930 will go 





directly to the enumeration of the peo- | 
| ple. Certainly with so large a portion of | 
| the total cost going to printing, super- | 


Mr. | 


Views of President 


On Tariff Clarified 


American Basis Not Preferred 
Over Other Valuation Plans. 


President Hoover discussing the tariff 
in his recent message to Congress, did 
not indicate that he favored the Ameri- 
can valuation plan over any other plan, 


| it was stated orally, April 18, at the 


White House. 

The statement was made, it was ex- 
plained, to clear away any misapprehen- 
sion on this point which may have de- 
veloped as the result of the interpreta- 


| tion placed upon that part of the Presi- 


dent’s message which discussed valua- 
tion. 

That section of Mr. Hoover’s message 
dealing with the difficulties in determin- 
ing valuations for the purpose of assess- 


| ing customs duties follows: 


| census of 1930 for taking censuses of , ’ 4 | 
| goods on consignment, particularly by 


census of unemployment would require | 
and additional expenditure of about $1,- | 
000,000 in addition to the estimated $40,- | 


There is a big shift | 
going on constantly on account of men | 
What is| 
important to know is what men are un- | 


“It is claimed by a very large group | 
that the use of machines does not re- | 


Hoquiam, Wash., chairman of the House | 
Committee on Immigration, appeared be- | 


“Furthermore, considerable weak- 
nesses on the administrative side of the 
tariff have developed, especially in the 
valuations for assessments of duty. 

“There are cases of undervaluations 
that are difficult to discover without ac- 
cess to the books of foreign manufac- 
turers, which they are reluctant to offer. 
This has become also a great source of 
friction abroad. 

“There is increasing 


shipment of 


| foreign shippers to concerns that they 
control in the United States, and this 
practice makes valuations difficult to de- 
| termine. 


| 


the Treasury a sounder basis for valua- 
tion in these and other cases.” 


‘Revision of System 
Of Army Promotions 


_ Asked in Senate Bill 


Separate List for Air Corps 
| And Maximum Percent- 


| 
age of Field Officers 
Are Proposed. 


| 


| Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
| Military Affsirs, introduced in the Sen- 


Army promotion system. The measure 
follows closely the lines of the bill which 
was passed by the Senate in the last 
Congress and sent to conference in the 
closing days of the session. No agree- 
ment was reached by the conferees. 

Under the new bill, a separate promo- 
tion list would be provided for the Air 
Corps and separate provision is made 
for medical officers, chaplains, profes- 
sors and officers of the Filipino Scouts, 

Per Cent of Field Officers Fixed. 

The bill would provide that in the 
branches of service not mentioned above, 
not more than 26 per cent of the com- 
missioned officers would be in the field 
grades and not more than 15 per cent 
in the grades of colonel and lieutenant 
colonel. 


| 


j ant, first lieutenant, captain, major and 
lieutenant colonel would be promoted to 
the next higher grade “when their names 
appear first in their grade on the promo- 
tion list” and they are credited with 3, 


spectively. 


limitation as to the colonel grades pre- 
vents promotion, majors over 52 years of 
age with 20 years of service and lieuten- 
ant colonels with 26 years of service, of 
which 2 must have been as lieutenant 


to be counted in computing the maximum 
percentage. 





the Eugenics Research Association, with | 


our domestic beet and cane sugar pro-| vision, analysis, publication and special 
ducers. That will cost approximately! surveys, there can be no sonud objection 


, : , | 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] | [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Forest Fires in South Are Found to Cause 


In promoting officers falling within 
| this proviso, each West Point class, ex- 
clusive of members whose grades have 


J 


3, 4 


[Continued on Page Column 4 


Preparations Made to Give 
Ratings to Aviation Schools 


_ The Department ot Commerce is mail- 
ing application forms to private aviation 


| schools to obtain a basis for rating fly- 


ing schools, it was stated oraly April 18 
in the Division of Aeronautics. Work | 
is being done in pursuance to the Bing- | 


| ham amendment to the Air Commerce | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


“W 
ernment practically so much. Pub- 
lic opinion, on an subject, always 
has a central idea from which all 
its minor thoughts radiate.” 


HOEVER can change public 


opinion can change the Gov- 


—Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, 
1861—1865 
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Expansion of Aviation Industry Debate Is Opened 


In Past Five 


Years Reviewed 


Hundreds of Millions of Dollars Now Invested, With 
Total Production Valued at $75,000,000 in 1928, 


Says Assistant Secretary of War Davison. 


In House on Farm 
Relief Measure 


Consideration of Haugen 


“TI believe it is desirable to furnish to. 


Contrasted with an investment of less 
than $5,000,000 five years ago, the capital 
development in the aviation industry per- 
mitted in 1928 the production of 5,000 
planes and 3,500 motors with an aggre- 
gate value of $75,000,000, it ‘was stated 
April 18 by the Secretary of War’ for 
Aviation, F. Trubee Davison, in an ad- 
dresse before the Utica Institute of 
Bankers, Utica, N. Y. Mr. Davison es- 
timated that the present investment in 
the industry is several hundred million 
dollars. 


Although the day has gone when the | 


man who invests money in aviation is 
considered as reckless as the man who 
goes up in airplanes, said Mr. Davision, 
bankers can perform a great service to 
aviation as well as to the public by giv- 
ing advice to persons who invest in avia- 
tion securities. Mr. Davison said he 
had 10 lack of confidence in the future 
of the industry, but, like the automobile 


industry of earlier days, aviation just it was quickly taken in hand by men) 


now “is through a critical 


stage.” 


passing 


' The full text of Mr. Davison’s address 
follows: 
} Aviation—The newest of industries— 
|has embarked upon another year of 
| progress. Airplane factories and engine 
| plants are taxed to their utmost to meet 
‘demands for their products; engineers 
‘and designers strive constantly to im- 
| prove planes and motors, and, at the 
‘cross roads of the nation, freight, pas- 
‘sengers and mail await the common car- 
| riers of the air. 

This tremendous upswing in aviation 
enterprise is, 0’ course, largely due to 
/ popular support of ueronautics—a_ sub- 
| Sidy of popular sentiment and enthusiasm 
which has done more for American aero- 
nautics in two dozen months than govern- 
‘ment subsidy has done for Europe..n avia- 
tion over a period of many years. It is true 
| we waited some time for aerial transpor- 
tation to get under way, but once started 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


hecuapilitiens of Soviet IMeasure Introduced 


Government Is Proposed 


Senator Boran (Rep.), of Idaho, at In Senate to Provide | 
/man of the Foreign Relations Commit- , For Reapportionment 


|tee of the Senate, reintroduced in the! 


| 
| 
| 


Plan for Federal Farm 
Board and Revolving 
Fund Is Begun. 


Use of Debentures 
Proposed in Senate 


‘Mr. MeNary Introduces Bill 
| Providing for Optional 
Method of Export 
Certificates. 


Farm relief, one of the two subjects 
for which the 71st Congress was called 
into extraordinary session, was before 
| both houses on April 18. Debate on the 
Haugen bill (H. R. 1) providing a Fed- 
|eral farm board to administer a re- 
| volving fund of $500,000,000 as the means 
of assisting agriculture was begun in 
the House under a rule which will con- 


clude general debate April 20. 

The McNary farm relief bill (S. 1) 
was introduced in the Senate, differing 
from the House measure in the vital 
particular of including the so-called ex- 
port debenture plan, as an _ optional 
method to be applied by the Federal 


ate April 18 a bill (S. 4) to revise the | 


Officers in the grade of second lieuten- 


10, 15, 20 and 26 years of service, re- | 


A provision prescribes that where the | 


colonels, shall be promoted to the next | 
higher grade as additional numbers not | 


Senate April 18 his resolution (S. Res. | 


|12) of the last Congress favoring recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia. The resolution 
follows in full text: 

Resolved that the Senate of the United 
States favors the recognition of the 
present Soviet government of Russia. 


Food Imports in 1928 
| Increased 12 Per Cent 
| 


Hawaiian Shipments Held 
| First Place Among Amer- 
ican Territories. 


| Imports of foodstuffs into the United 
States in 1928 from noncontiguous terri- 
|tory showed an increase of 12% 
|cent with Hawaiian shipments valued at 
| $113,810,000 holding first place as a 
|supplier of food commodities, the De- 
| partment of Commerce stated April 18. 
| The total importations of foodstuffs 
/amounted to $231,609,000. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Exports from the United States to 
these territories declined slightly, how- 


| ever, totaling $52,805,000 or 4% per cent | 


| below that of 1927. This leaves a bal- 

ance of $178,804,000 in favor of imports. 
Alaska Shows Largest Gain. 

Imports from each of the territories 


show a‘gain with Alaska reporting the | 


| greatest gain, imports increasing over 


1/50 per cent, owing largely to the im- 


| proved salmon run in 1928. 

Hawaii holds first place as a foodstuff 
supplier to the United States; imports 
|from that island amounted to $113,810,- 
000 or 7 per cent more than in 1927. 


Sugar was the leading commodity im- | 


ported from Hawaii, the value totaling 


a value of $39,299,000 or an increase of 
17 per cent. 

Exports of foodstuffs from the United 
| States to Hawaii amounted to $17,194.- 
/000 or practically the same as a year 
ago. Rice is the largest single item, 
exports to Hawaii in 1928 totaling $2,- 
953,000, a decrease of $614,000 compared 
with 1927. Meat and meat products 
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Hearing Scheduled 
In Rate Investigation 


per | 


| $72,036,000 or 3 per cent more than in| 
1927 and canned pineapples second with | 


Permanent Plan Proposed in 
| Bill for Automatic Read- 
justment of Member- 
ship of House. 


The new reapportionment bill (S. 3), 
to provide for an automatic apportion- 
ment of the House of Representatives 
every 10 years, was introduced in the 
| Senate, April 18, by Senator Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill is i d.to insure a decen- 
nial reapportidhiment, Mf the absence vf 
| specific legislation by Congress, follow- 
j ing each succeeding census, by requiring 


| 


|the President to transmit to Congress a| 
report of the results of each census, | 


| and directing the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to certify to the Gov- 
‘ernor of each State the number of rep- 
j resentatives to which that State is en- 
titled on the basis of the census returns. 
| When he introduced the bill, Senator 
Vandenberg had inserted in the “Record” 
!a statement reviewing the history of at- 
;tempts at reapportionment since the 


| 
j 


! 1920 census, and explaining the various | 


provisions of the bill. This statement 
follows in full text: 

The last reapportionment act upon 
which the House and Senate agreed be- 
came a law on August 8, 1911, validat- 
ing the 1910 census. For 18 subsequent 
years there has been no legislation on 
the subject despite constitutional require- 
ment. 

The 1920 census never has been re- 
flected in a new apportionment. Thus 
four Congresses and two Presidents have 
been elected on an _ anticonstitutional 
basis. The estimated result today is the 
existence of 32,000,000 relatively dis- 
franchised Americans in 11 violated 
States. 

The House of Representatives :ought 
to cure this default on January 19, 1921, 
by the passage of a reapportionment 
based upon the 1920 census. The Sen- 
ate killed the measure in committee, and 
refused subsequently to revive it. 

The House later made a second and 
broader effort not only to cure the 1920 
lapse but also to provide against a per- 
petuation of the lapse in 1930 and there- 
'after. To this end it passed the so-called 

Fenn bill (H. R. 11725) on January 11, 

1929. 

This was favorably reported to the 
' Senate by its Committee on Commerce on 
{ ——— 

! 5.] 
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Revision of Freights in East to 
Be Considered. 


| Open Hearings Sought 
| On Revision of Tariff 


The Imerstate Commerce Commis- 


about furniture as they know about au-| 
tomobiles the furniture industry would | 


prosper, it was declared, April 18, by 
the Director, Axel H. Oxholm, of the 
National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 


tion, in an address at the annual con- | 


vention of the National 
Furniture Manufacturers at Chicago. 

A summary of Mr. Oxholm’s address, 
issued by the Department of Commerce, 
follows in full text: 

Mr. Oxholm stressed the need of a 
more intimate knowledge of furniture 
design and construction on the part of 
retail salesmen to whom the great ma- 
jority of consumers turn for advice in 
the furnishing of their homes. The taste 
of the American public as a whole has 
undergone remarkable changes during 
the last few years, he stated, but the 
majority of furniture manufacturers 
have not kept step with the changing 
conditions, are still recopying old styles 
of furniture, and are not catering to the 
craving for new and more artistic lines. 

Mr. Oxholm emphasized these features 
because, he declared, the furniture in- 


Association of | 


Heavy Losses in Timber and Soil F ertility 


Gradual Damage to Land Is 


lions of Dollars Annually, 


Gradual damage from forest fires, in-| 


“\cluding detriment to the fertility of the 


soil and the actua! washing away of the 
soil by erosion, causes losses amounting 
to millions of dollars a year on Southern 
lands that could otherwise net the owner 
a profit from forest crops, according to 
a statement prepared by C. F, Evans, 
district forest inspector of the Forest 
Service, and made public on April 19 by 
the Department of Agriculture, 

“Measurements made every year for 12 
years in a long-leaf pine stand in Loui- 
siana show,” Mr, Evans asserted, “that 
the trees grew four times as rapidly on 
unburned land as they did on land that 
was burned every year.” The full text 
of the statement follows: 

We all are interested in matters that; 


dustry is among the largest wood-using affect our pocketbooks. Sometimes, how- 
industries in the country and through|ever we do not recognize the fact that| 
the application of art in the manufac-|°U", financial interests, even our pros- 
ture of furniture a better and more sta-|Perity, are greatly affected by certain 
ble demand will result for wood with| ‘things that are going on about us. Dam- 
consequent improved utilization of the @&€S may be occurring so gradually that 
raw material. The furniture industry|W@ do not notice them until irreparable 
losses have been caused. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.) , It is often so with fires in the woods.; [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.} | 


Declared to Amount to Mil-| 


Millions of acres of Southern forests are 
burned over every year. Too small a 
proportion of the people in the South 
recognizes the damage that is being done. 


| And yet it amounts to millions of dollars 


each year. Nearly every owner of wood- 
land is hit by this ‘annual loss. It sel- 
dom amounts to less than $1 an acre, and 
usually is much more serious, It fre- 
quently means that forest areas are kept 
in an unproductive state, when they could 
just as well be producing a nice income. 
Well-managed farm woodlands produce 
a profit for the owner with little effort 
on his part. Profits can be made and} 
are being made on land that is worth} 


, little or nothing for any other purpose 


byt timber growing. But it can’t be done 
if fire burns through the woods every 
year or at frequent intervals. 

Fire is the most serious enemy of | 
trees, In some parts of the United, 
States a forest fire kills every tree .on 
the land burned over, but in the South 
this does not often happen. Forest fires 


in the South burn along the surface of | 


& 


Act approved by the 70th Congress. 
Returned applications for rating will 
be received up to June 1, the Division 
stated. Work of rating schools, it was 
pointed out, will commence on July 1. 
The Division explained that the flying 
schools voluntarily seek the rating and 


| supervision of the Department of Com- 
merce, 


Complete 
News Summary 
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this issue will be found 
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The Summary 
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o> 





‘| for the presentation of evidence by the! 


i}! deferred until after the examiner’s pro- 


| sion on A pril 19 issued a notice announc- Minority of Senate Committee 


|ing that a further hearing in connection | 
with its Eastern Class Rate Investiga- | <email ckcntiesiias 
tion will be held at Washington on May 8! Minority members of the Senate Com- 
before Commissioner Eastman and Ex-, mittee on Finance, meeting in executive 
aminer Hosmer, which is intended to be) session on April 18, voted to ask that all 
the final hearing in this proceeding. satan ie 
The investigation was undertaken by | 2©4"'n8s on the : x 
the Commission In 1924 and about a. that’ Committee be in open session and 
year ago the Commission made public aj that a stenographie transcript be taken 
proposed report by Examiner Hosmer | of the testimony of all witnesses. 
recommending a general revision of the/Was announced by Senator 0 
class rate in the eastern territory. A. (Dem.), of North Carolina, ranking 
further hearing was held on April 12' minority member of the Committee. 
The meeting of the minority members 
‘followed an executive meeting of the 
Committee on April 17 at which a mo- 
tion was made to restrict any hearings 
on the tariff bill to appearances in 


railways showing the results of a traffic 
test made by applying the proposed rates 

| to traffic moved on selected days in 1925, 
The full text of tne notice, by Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman, explaining 
the reason for further hearings, follows: 
Attention is called to the fact that at 
the hearing of July 17, 1925, in this pro- 
| ceeding the presiding commissioner, in 
suggesting that the traffic test should be 


particular industries, such appearances 
to be accorded only on request of mem- 
bers of the Committee. This 
was announced by Senator Simmons 
said, because the minority did not have 
a full representation at that meeting 
and had asked for time to confer on the 


posed report and be based upon his rec- 


Opposes Closed Sessions. | 


new tariff bill before | 


This | 
Simons | 


executive session ty representatives of | 


motion | 


farm board. 
Carries Same Revolving Fund. 

The Senate bill carries the same re- 
volving fund of $500,000,000 and pro- 
vides for the setting up of much the 
same machinery including stabilization 
corporations as.is provided in the House 
bill. (The full text of the Senate bill 
will be found on page 5. The full text 
{of the House bill was published in the 
|issue of April 16). 

The debenture plan, as placed in the 
Senate bill, which is known as the “Ag- 
ricultural Surplus Act” is for the op- 
tional use of the farm board. If called 
into use, the debenture rates are fixed 
at one-half the tariff on the commodity, 
except. that.as long as there is no duty 
on cotton the debenture shall be Z cette 
a pound. Debenture certificates are 
good for one year from the date of is- 
suance, when tendered in payment of 
duties on articles imported by the bearer. 


Other Action Is Opposed. 

The MeNary bill, according to the 
rules, was referred to the Agricultural 
Committee. Senator McNary has pre- 
viously announced that the Committee 
will make a written report on the bill 
April 22. 

A proposal that the Senate shall not 
act upon any other bills until the farm 
relief bill has been passed .vas made by 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
and his resolution (S. Res.) went over 
|for future consideration under the rules 
of the Senate. The resolution reads in 
full text: 

“Whereas, one-third of the population 
of the United States, representing agri- 
culture, the nation’s greatest and the 
| basic industry, have waited over a dec- 
ade for the relief which this Congress 
has been called into special session to 
enact; 
| “And whereas the embattled farmers 
| have more capital invested in the farm- 
}ing industry than ail business interests 
{combined have invested in their indus- 
| tries, yet receive only one-ninth of the 
| income of the country; 

“And whereas other matters vary- 
ing importance may come before this 
body called in such special session, 





Would Have Unanimous Consent. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that no bills 
of any description shall be considered 
by this body unless by unanimous consent, 
until the matter of farm relief has been 
disposed of finally and that this body 
shall not turn aside from the primary 
purpose for which it has been called in 
special session or allow its energies to be 
|diverted into other channels until 
pledges repeatedly made tu agriculture 
have been redeemed.” 

Preceding the general debate in the 
House, inaugurated with addresses by 
the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture which reported the Haugen bill, 
the House Committee on Rules, at an 
executive session, agreed upon a special 


! 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 2. 


Bids on Argentine 
Ocean Mail Invited 


Government Asks Tenders on 
| Route from New Orleans. 


| The Post Office Department, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Merehant 
Marine Act of 1928, has issued a call 
for bids for carrying foreign maile be- 
,tween New Orleans, La., and points in 
Argentina, beginning June 1, 1929, it was 
stated orally at the Department April 
18. The bids are to be opened May 18 
in Washington, D. C. 5 

In requesting bids for this service, the 
|Department made public a statement 
|outlining the Government’s requirements 
|for the submission of bids. The full text 
|of the statement follows: 


| ommended rates, a suggestion which was 


question. 


later adopted, definitely made it a part of | Senator Simmons declared that the 
the suggestion at the time of the incor- | minority members have no wish to in- 
poration in the record of the results of | terfere with expeditious handling of the 
the traffic test all parties to the proceed- tariff bill but that they take the posi- 
|ing should be given an opportunity to, tion that whatever hearings are held 
| present further evidence if they so de-| should be public. Hearings should be 
sired. | accorded at least, he said, to representa- 

This fact, which has been verified, was tives of industries who wish to appear 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.) | of the bill, 


* 


‘ 


with reference to particular scheduler | 


Proposals will be received at the of- 
fice of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General in the City of Washington until 
|12 o’clock noon, May 18, 1929, for ocean 
mail service on the route hereinafter de- 
scribed, pursuant to the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act approved May 22, 1928, for a 
term of 10 years from June 1, 1929, or 
such subsequent date as the Postmaster 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 
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Displaced by Trade in Factory Products 


Se > 

o | A 
Prosperity of World _ | inaviaua i 
E E | Cotton is still far the largest one com- | 
modity in our foreign sales, and its pro- | 

ncourages xports portion of the total has not even changed | 

very much. | 
Our exports of tobacco, too, have in-| 
creased as fast as total exports. This, | 


Described in Address by however, is by no means true of our) 
other leading agricultural exports. | 


Secretary Lamont. 
Though we sell abroad somewhat more | 


Manufactured products instead of raw | meats and fats, in value, and a good deal | 
materials now dominate the export trade | more wheat than 30 years ago, their 
of the United States and the most note-| proportion in the total exports is far 
worthy happening in the import trade | lower. Wheat has fallen from second 
has been the growth of foreign pur- | place to fifth, and packing-house products | 
chases of commodities which are charac- | from third to sixth. The items which 
teristic of a high standard of living, the | have eclipsed these are petroleum and 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La-! products, motor vehicles, and machinery. 
mont, stated in an address before the! Mineral oils have long been important 
Sixteenth Foreign Trade Convention in| in our trade, but the value of the over- 
Baltimore, Md. A summary of Mr. La-| seas shipments is now seven or eight 
mont’s address was published in the is- | times as great as at the end of the last 
sue of April 18. |} century. Exports of machinery have 

The full text of Secretary Lamont’s | increased by an even greater proportion, 
address follows: | while the motor car, of course, is a 

When I came into the Department of wholly new item. Other commodities 
Commerce, I realized, of course, that one which have risen rapidly in importance 
of its big tasks is to promote foreign | im our trade are heavy iron and steel 
commerce. I have had sume personal ex- products, the more advanced manufac- 
perience in that field, and have always tures of iron and steel apart from ma- 
been interested in it, but naturally I 
was not very familiar with some of its 
broad aspects. So I asked the experts in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce some questions—it is their 
job to answer questions for the Secre- 
tary of Commerce as well as for the 
business man and general public. 

I aim to give you some of the facts 
they furnished, though I know a good 
many of you are already familiar with 
them. Statistics are not so dry if you 
wash them down with imagination, if | 


Changes in Foreign Business 


| other elaborated commodities. 


We are sending abroad constantly 
| more of those things which our peculiar 
American ingenuity, our lavish use of 


|/methods of large-scale and repetitive 
production, enable us to turn out both in 
superior quality and at low cost. 

| Per Capita Value 

|Of Commerce Compared 


aaa} 
ndividual items has changed greatly. Revival of Europe 
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lieve that every industry and every 
class profits by the prosperity of every 
other. The same holds true of the world 
as a whole. 


The one thing most essential to the 
progress of our export trade is increase 
|in buying power all over the world, We 
cannot build it up by merely becoming 
| more efficient nor by driving competitors 
| out of foreign markets. When the war 
|closed we heard some pessimists declare 
|that with Europe’s recovery we should 
|lose much of the trade we had gained 
| during the time when she was unable to 
Countries are De.) supply her customary markets, Quite the 
contrary has happened. 

The restored ability of Europe to pro- 
duce and export has been a major factor 
icttiatinincestaanhstat in building up our exports both in Europe 
tries which are densly populated but | itself and to other parts of the world, 
which live chiefly by agriculture have| which in turn have found their buying 
a per capita consumption of food that power increased by the ability to sell 
is too low, but it cannot be raised by more foodstuffs and raw materials to 
imports; a higher standard of living! European countries. It is to our interest 
must wait upon slow-moving improve-| that Europe should expand still further 


Materials. 


Viewed as Helpful 


Industrial 
clared to Have Largest Buy- 
ing Power. 


ments in the efficiency of their farming. 


in its export of manufactured goods. 


| Very much the same statements hold|The prosperity of our farmers is much 


Expansion of Aircraft 


By Assistant Secretary of 


Hundreds of Millions Now 


Production in 1928 , Says Mr. Davison. 


[Contineed from Page 1.} 


who, for the most part, are building its 
business framework along sound lines 
and who are contributing in great rmeas- 
ure to the amazing expansion of com- 
mercial aeronautics. 


The financial and executive side of 
aviation is highly important, as imwor- 
tant, in fact as its engineering and op- 
erating branches. Wathout efficient busi- 
ness administration, the brilliancy of 
engineers and the ‘lying knowledge of 
operators would be nullified. 


In every new and expanding industry 
there have ben losses and bitter lessons 


Avuruorizep STATEMENTS ONY 
PustisHen WITHOUT COMMENT 


Industry Reviewed 
W ar for Aviation 


Invested, With $75,000,000 


TerEIN, Berna 


Art DPresenten F 
States DatLy 


By THE UNITED 


Bill Would Prohibit 
Taking of Pictures 


Of National Defenses 


Measure Is Introduced in 
House at Request of Sec- 
retary of War for 
Restrictive Law. 


Planes are used in hospital service; 
hon employed by large and small busi- 
ness organizations for the transporta- 
tion of executives; have been adopted by 
farmers for the rapid transit of perish- 
able foods, and lastly, but not least, air- 
|craft is coming into its own as an ideal 
\vehicle for long-distance pleasure trips. 
| The sports plane is gaining well-deserved 
popularity, 

As I observed at the outset, the phe- 


| 


The taking of photographs or making 
of sketches or maps of national defense 
installations or equipment would be 
prohibited, unless permission is first ob- 
| tained from the proper authorities, by a 
bill (H. R. 91), just introduced into. the 


inomenal upswing in aeronautics could 
‘not have come to pass without airworthy 


chinery, rubber manufactures, and many | 


|capital, power and machinery, and our | 


you picture their meaning in terms of | 


In the second place I asked the ques-} 


: i Je, |tion how the magnitude of our trade| 
pertnces and of arene ee ye |compares with that of other countries. | 
Three-fifths of Imports \I found that, with our great population, | 

fif f we rank very high among the countries | 


Are Materials for Factories lin total volume of trade, but that a good | 


First I asked them what is the make- 
up of our export and import trade and | 
how has it changed during the last 25 
or 30 years. As to imports I was told 
that materials for our factories, whether 
raw or partly manufactured, now make up 
about three-fifths of the total, and food- | 
stuffs and finished manufactured goods 
each about one-fifth. This is what one 
might expect; we are a great manufac- 
turing country and we need from all 
over the word! those materials which our 
own soil, climate and mineral resources 


|many of them have a greater value of | 


imports and exports per capita and send 
abroad a larger proportion of what they 
produce. | 

Our exports, it seems, represent about | 
15 or 16 per cent of the world total, and} 
our imports 12 or 13 per cent. We ex-| 
port more than any other country, sur-| 
passing the United Kingdom by about} 
25 per cent, but our imports are consid- | 
erably less than those of that country. | 
Per capita, however, England exports | 


more than twice as much as the United | 


| affected by the prosperity of European 
factories. Europe itself takes more of 
such commodities as grain, meat, cotton | our manufactured goods than any other 
{and wool increases but slowly, and all|/ continent. The increase in our sales of 
| these except wool were dominant prod-| factory products to Europe since 1922 
| ucts in our exports at the beginning of has been more than 60 per cent, a rate 
the century. As a matter of fact our ex-| higher than appears in our trade with 
; ports of agricultural products fell | the world as a whole. 

| off about 10 per cent between! The bogy is sometimes set up that 
| 1900 and the outbreak of the war, and|the development of factories in new or 
| naturally this held back the growth of|backward countries, now chiefly depend- 
| our total foreign sales. lent on imports for manufactured goods, 
| The war caused a wholly abnormal will tend to cut down our trade, Quite 
; demand for our farm products to sup-|the contrary has happened in the past, 
| ply the gap caused by the devastation of | and will certainly happen in the future. 
| Europe’s fields, but shortly after it our} When a country builds up its own facto- 
}exports of foodstuffs fell sharply and/roes it normally buys also more factory- 
| have since remained more or less sta- | made goods from abroad. The great 
| tionary. This has been due to no lack | manufacturing nations are all big cus- 
of efficiency or of enterprise on the|tomers of one another. Whatever in- 
part of our farmers or of exporters|creases the production of any country 
of farm products. I think it is no little|is found to increase its imports, because 
achievement that we have been able to/it adds to its stability to pay for them 
maintain foreign sales of farm com-/|by exports. 

modities at a level higher than before! Picture for yourselves what would 
the World War, nothwithstanding the re-|happen in our export trade if China, 
covery of Europe’s agriculture, and/with its 450,000,000 people, or India, 
notwithstanding the competition of new with its 250,000,000, could build up its 
countries like Canada, Argentina and _ productive, capacity till it equaled our 
Australia with great areas of virgin soil.;own per man. Remarkably self-sufficing 
Exports of Factory as is the United States, its imports per 


ne ° capita are some 20 times those of China 
Products Rising Rapidly land 15 times those of India. Suppose 


The history of our exports of nonfarm |those densely populated countries were 
products has been quite different. World|rich enough to afford automobiles in the 
trade in these tends, under normal con-|measure that we do, one for every five 
ditions, to rise rapidly, and we have got inhabitants! That would mean some- 
a constantly growing share of this in-|thing like 140,000,000 motor cars, Sup- 
creasing trade. There is practically no pose we should continue to be the world’s 
limit to the desires of human beings for| chief purveyor of motor vehicles! How 
more advanced commodities, and as fast|many of Detroit’s motor plants would it 
as their buying power rises they turn!take to supply such a demand? 
the bulk of the increase into the purchase | 2 
of factory products. Just as the increase | Backward Countries 
in our American standards of living has 


true of the less costly raw textile mate- 
rials. For these reasons world trade in 


for those who engaged in or supported | 


enterprises conducted in unsound and 
unbusinesslike fashion. Aviation is no 
exception. But, on the other hand, there 
will be ample réwards in the long run 
for those who have the vision and con- 
servative business judgment to partici- 
pate in sound fashion in the building of 
a_ new industry which, if properly han- 
dled, can contribute so much to the 
nation’s welfare. 

I do not believe that the average busi- 
ness man has a clear conception of the 
extensive scope of the airplane industry; 
the amount of money invested in the 
manufacture of aircraft and the enor- 
mous volume of production. It is inter- 
esting to discuss the growing mileage of 
airways extending its network over the 
country; it is interesting to call to mind 
the quickly mounting payloads of pas- 
sengers, freight and mail; it is interest- 
ing to dwell on the number of new com- 
panies that spring into existence and 


planes, reliable motors, enthusiastic pub- 
lie support and bankers and _ business 
/men who had faith in the plane and be- 
lieved in its future. Funds, 
are but the fuel that furnishes power 
for the machinery of business, and it is 
a fuel that is as badly needed in airplane 
operation and manufacture as it is Jn 
other lines of industrial and commercial 
endeavor, provided it is properly admin- 
istered. 

In fact, responsibility for the future | 
expansion of aeronautics rests to a large 
extent in the hands of the average banker 
in the average locality. The industry | 
will build the necessary aircraft; train- | 
ing schools will supply pilots, and the| 
public will provide payloads; but the 
perfect blending of these three sources | 
|cannot be obtained unless bankers stand | 
|ready to play on the team. 


\Local Air Services 
| Await Development 


after all, | 


House by Representative James (Rep.), 
|of Hancock, Mich. Mr. James is rank- 
ing majority member of the Military 
Affairs Committee, 

This measure is favored by the Sec- 
|retary of War, James W. Good. In a 
|letter to Mr. James, Secretary Good 
said: 

“There is no existing law which will 
}accomplish the results sought by this 
proposed bill.” 

Approved by Joint Board. 

The proposal is in accord with action 
taken by the Joint Board of the Army 
and Navy, Secretary Good explained. 

“It is not desired,” he wrote, “to re- 
strict the proper taking of photographs 
by responsible motion picture companies; 
but, on the other hand, the recent prog- 


ress of aviation makes it necessary to 
arrive in the near future at a working 
rule which will prevent pictures of im- 





the mergers which have recently been | 


made. Each of those phases indicates in 
its own obvious way the progress of 
commercial aviation in this country, in 
- flying as well as the manufacturing 
end, 


Bankers Aid Asked 
In Advising Investors 


It is not so very long ago that busi- 
ness men who put their time and money 
into airplane manufacture were deemed 
almost as reckless as the men who flew. 
Whatever demands there were for ships 
came mostly from the Government for 
army, navy and airmail units. Such 
civilian flying as_ existed employed 
usually discarded military planes. 


We have reached a point in this coun- | 


portant elements of our National De- 
fense installations from falling into the 


|try where large-scale, long-distance air/ possession of persons who, either 
|transportation is established on a firm) through ignorance of their significance 
|footing. The transcontinental roads of|or hostile intent, would permit them to 
|the air have been or are being created. | be used to the deteriment of the United 
| What remains to be built are the intra- | States. 
state aviation companies — the “accom | To Be Applied in Canal Zone. 
modation” lines that should feed the na-| Ti mediately upon the passage of the 
tional airways —and lines connecting | 4i) it is the intention of the War De- 
|neighboring towns and cities~—the inter. | partment to apply its provisions to cer- 
jurban trolley system and bus routes Of tain defenses in the Panama Canal Zone, 
ra = These two eo partie | Secretary Good said. 
arly the latter, are more or ess local, i 
and therefore depend for their inception), The ill would apply to any pictures 
om ne ae te separ’ anc "| first define what are vital military and 
terest of bankers and business men {naval installations. On and after 30 
| days from the designation of such instal- 





The aircraft industry lived from hand 


their respective States or communities. 
Aviation is a great boon to mankind— | Jation or equipment by the Chief Execu- 


|a mightly river on whose swift and| 


do not enable us to produce. 

I find too that the proportion of fac- | 
tory materials in our imports is con- | 
siderable higher than at tne close of the | 
last century. But the change in the total 
for these groups is less important than 
the change in the individual items. The 
most noteworthy thing that has happened 
in our import trade seems to be the growth | 
jn our foreign purchases of those com- | 
modities which are especially charac- 
teristic of a high standard of living and 
an elaborate industrial system. With 
our great progress in wealth we are able | 
to afford a great deal that we could not | 
afford before, and that no other nation 
ean afford in anything like such quan- 
tities. 

Thirty years ago, the experts told me, 
much the biggest item of our imports 
was sugar. While we take a great deal 
more now than then, and. while it still | 
ranks high, sugar is usually surpasscd | 
by two or three other commodities. | 

The second item at that time was cof- | 
fee; it still ranks very high, but not in; 
second place. The third import in those 
earlier years was hides and skins, one of 
the most essential commodities; which | 
now ranks quite a way down the list. | 
The fourth was cotton manufactures, for 
in those days our factories were less able 
to supply our requirements than now; | 
we still import a good many but the item | 
ranks relatively low. 

The big things that have come up are | 
silk, rubber, paper and furs—all articles 
having to do with advanced needs and 
high living standards. Silk stood fifth 
among our imports 30 years ago. It 
now fights with rubber for first place, | 
making up about one-twelfth of the to- 
tal value of our imports. Rubber has 
risen from about sixth place, the value 
multiplying some 15 times despite lower 
unit prices. 

The tremendous development of our 
printing and publishing industry, and 
the enormous circulation of newspapers 
and other periodicals, have brought 
paper from an insignificant to a high 
rank. Our imports of furs have multi- 
plied about 15 times. We have also be- 
come enormous importers of tin which | 
we do not produce ourselves, and of 
crude petroleum and copper, of which 
the United States is the world’s largest 
producer, the imports resulting from out | 
special capacity for refining these ma- 
terials and the desire to keep up our im- 
mense exports of them, in the face of | 
our own great and growing consump- 
tion. 

Our imports of finished manufactures, 
which a century or more ago were a 
dominant factor in the total, now make | 
up only about one-fifth, but the change | 
of the last 30 years has not been so} 
rapid, the proportion being already as | 
low as one-fourth at the beginning of | 
the century. Our high buying power | 
has led us to continue to seek abroad a | 
wide variety of manufactured goods, | 
largely of the sort which do not lend | 
themselves to American machine | 
methods and large-scale production, but | 
which involve a great amount of hand 
labor. 

Foreign Shipments 
Extremely Varied 


On the export side J find that our for- 
eign sales are extremely varied, much 
more so than formerly. 

Our broad acies and efficient farming 
methods enable us to sell great quanti- 
ties of agriculturai products, most of all 
cotton, but with wheat and pork likewise 
big items. However, our factories are 
now the dominant contributor of export 
trade, supplying nearly three out of five 
dollars’ worth in 1928 (including semi- 
manufactured articles). These manufac- 
tured exports are almost innumerable in 
kind, but the largest and most rapidiy 
growing items, aside from petroleum | 
products, are highly elaborated articles | 
mainly made of metal and of the type | 
which has come to be cafied American | 
specialties. 

Thus composition of our export trade | 
is very different from that even 30 years | 
ago, to say nothing of earlier periods. | 
At that time agricultural products made | 
up two-thirds of all our exports, as 
against about 37 per cent now. Finished 
manufactures were barely one-fifth of 





| Cuba, 


| States, and its imports are three or four 


times greater in proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants. France, Germany, and 
Belgium also have a somewhat larger 
per capita than we, and so do certain 
primarily agricultural countries of high 
productive power such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina and, above all, New 


| Zealand. 


If it were possible to show for each 
country the ratio between exports and 
the value of domestic products I am 
sure that we should find the United 
States standing even lower as regards | 
this ratio than as regards trade per cap- | 
ita. 
of those goods which we produce that} 
are capable of transportation at all, and} 
of our factory output only about 8 per| 
cent. The corresponding proportions for | 
the United Kingdom are probably nearly | 
three times as high. 

At first blush this situation as regards 
the relative magnitude of our trade may 
seem unsatisfactory. When one comes! 
to think it over, however, he finds that 
it is a very fortunate thing. It results 
from the fact that our country is self- 
contained in an altogether unusual meas- 
ure. Cut off Russia from Europe, and 
the United States has a much greater 
area than all the other 25 countries of | 
that continent combined. 

This vast size brings with it wide va- 
riety of resources and enables us to pro- 
duce the great bulk of what we need. 
As I have pointed out, things we buy 


|from abroad are jor the most part such 


as are characteristic of a high standard 


|of living not really the essentials of ex- 


istence; were our country no richer than 


|the average European country its total 


imports per capita would be very small 
indeed. ‘To be self-contained is a very 
obvious advantage, a great national safe- 
guard. A foreign trade that is too large 
in proportion to domestic production in- 
volves a dependence that means risk. 


' Moreover, it may result from a highly | 


unbalanced industry such as appears in 
where sugar so dominates that 
a great variety of products have to be 
imported, including much food. 

The third question which I propounded 
was about the growth ’of our trade and 
how it compares with other countries in 
that resnect. 


Exports Gained 300 Per Cent 
In Last 30 Years 


It appears that, as compared with, say, 


30 years ago, our present exports, after | 
|allowing for the change in prices, are 
|nearly three times larger. 


Our percent- 
age of gain has been a good deal higher 
than that for all other countries as a 
group. However, this fact must not be 
misunderstood: The set-back of Europe’s 
trade under the terrific blow of the war 
naturally affected world totals enor- 
mously. Not that our trade increased 
faster because of the war, as some seem 
to suppose, 
of growth has slowed down. 

Our trade would have grown faster if 
Europe had not had this set-back. The 


|point is that the upswing of Europe’s' the products 


trade was not merely checked, but re- 


the war than before it. During the 15 
years preceding the outbreak of the great 
conflict our export trade expanded less 
rapidly than that of many other coun- 
tries or of all other countries taken to- 
gether. 
1922, though, of course, here it was to 
be expected from the fact that Europe 
has been recovering from a dislocation 
and destruction of industry and com- 
merce. 

When I asked how it has happened 


| that, apart from the effect of the war, 


our trade has hardly kepi pace with that 


of the world as a whole, I found a sim- | 


ple explanation. Thirty years ago, as 
I have said, agricultural products were 
by far the greatest part of our exports. 
World trade in agricultural products 
tends to grow much more slowly than 
that in iaanufactures and in minerals. 
Most tarm products are in the nature 
of necessaries of life. 

In the 
quantity have 


goes, enough 


tion of the simpler forms tends to in- 


We export only about 10 per cent} 


Quite the contrary; its rate | 


The same has been true since | 


more advanced countries the | 
majority of the people, so far as mere | 
food to} 
satisfy their needs, so that the consump- | 


been largely in adding to the production 
and consumption of elaborated articles, 
so it is in the world as a whole. 
Moreover, while before the war world 
trade in all commodities increased about 
5 per cent annually, our exports of non- 
agricultural goods increasea not fer trem 
10 per cent annually. Again after the 
war we see much the same thing. from 
1922 to 1928 our foreign sales of non- 
farm products increased on the average 


{more than 11 per cent each year, grow- 


ing faster than the exports of Europe 


which consist so largely of manufactured | 


goods. 
The past history of our trade and that 


of the trade of the world as a whole} 


holds out high promise for the future. 
Now that we have become the world’s 
greatest manufacturing country, and that 
manufactured products are the greatest 
class in our exports, we have every rea- 


son to anticipate steady expansion in our | trade as of domestic. This great organi 


foreign trade, perhaps, even more rapid 
than that of most other countries. The 
truth is that the normal thing in inter- 
national trade is growth, growth not only 


faster than that of world population, but | 


faster than that of world production. 


As I have said, the exports of all coun- | 
tries during the 12 or 15 years preceding | 
the war increased at the rate of about! 


5 per cent annually, as against a growth 
of probably less than 1 per cent a year in 
the total number of inhabitants. Produc- 
tive capacity in every country was rising 
and trade growing still more. 
factors for progress are at work now. 
Since, invention and discovery are con- 
stantly opening new resources and cut- 
ting down costs of production, Education 
is making the masses of the people 
better workers. 
of capital is strengthening further the 
arm of man. 


Other Countries Aided 


j 
By American Management 
Although standards of efficiency are 
much lower in most countries than in 
America, the same upward push which 
we see so conspicuously here is mani- 
fest the world over. In many foreign 


ican management and American engi- 
{neering and research, 

It is natural too that commerce be- 
tween nations should grow faster even 
than industry. 
of each country to build up and diver- 
sify its home industries and make its 
economic life self-sufficient, the ties 
among nations multiply. As peoples be- 
| come richer they demand more comforts 
|and luxuries, more variety. To meet 
these desires they reach out beyond their 
borders for more and more commodities 
which their own country, by the nature 
of things, cannot produce, or which at 
the given stage of development it is not 
yet ripe to produce, 

Improvements in transportation 
communication cheapen the cost of in- 
ternational business. The people of 
}each country grow more familiar with 
| the of other countries; the 
| printed page, the film and the radio 


| versed, so that the total was decidedly | spread the knowledge and awake the de- 
| less during the years immediately after | sire. 


The vigorous efforts of exporters, 
| aided by governments, constantly widen 
|markets. All that is necessary to as- 
sure steady and large growth of foreign 
trade throughout the world, and of our 
own trade in particular, is peace. 

Our own country has been in the past, 
and may be in the future, an exception 
to the rule that trade grows faster than 
| production. The explanation lies in the 


| more than that of most other countries, 
and that their buying power for our 
products has risen less rapidly than our 
own buying power for them. The war, 


jas 30 years ago. 
Mutual Interest Shown 
In Economic Development 





the total, as against more than two-fifths | crease but little faster than the popula-| years, that sense of mutuality as regards 


The relative importance of 
¢ / 


at present. 


tion. Some of the more backward coun- 


our own internal economic life. 


The same | 


The rapid building up| 


a : 1000 i iries 
lands it is being helped along by the! snqucries 08 export 
participation of American capital, Amer- which can not afford export departments 





Notwithstanding the aim| export trade, We must export always 


| 


| pressions or shift a demand at home. 


| 


| ucts. 
and} lose a 


| fact that our production has expanded! Duties on Im 


This study of the statistics which were|ment of Commerce. 
furnished me confirms the belief, which|the statement follows: 
I have always held, that there is a mutual | 
interest among nations in economic de- | nounced 
velopment. We in America have come to, former full duty on tea of four pence 
feel stronlgy, especially during recent| a pound, with a preferential 


We be- | 


Making Progress 


I am perfectly aware that this picture 


|is a bit fantastic, but it suggests a valid 


principle. China and India and other 
so-called backward countries, and all 
countries the world over, have been mak- 
ing steady progress so long as peace 
ruled. They have taken more and more 
commodities from us and from one an- 
other. They can and they should go for- 
ward ever faster, since the factors at 
work here and elsewhere to build up 
productive capacity are of a cumulative 
character, each step making the next 
step easier. 

While we should and do wish to see 
nations make progress in their exports, 
this attitude should by no means lead 
us to relax our own efforts to build up 
trade. If the producers and traders of 
every country work hard to expand their 
sales abroad every country will benefit 
Competition is the life of international 


zation of yours is rendering a highly 
important service. So, too, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with its thorough 
organization at home and its scouts all 
over the world, is contributing in a very 
real measure to the well-being of our 
country. 

In this connection it is a source of 
great satisfaction that more and more 
of the smaller manufacturing firms are 
getting over their inferiority complex 
and contributing in large measure to our 
export business. It has beeu said that 
in former years 75 per cent of our ex- 
port trade was supplied by 15 large com- 
panies. Certainly this is not true at 
present. Small firms all over the coun- 
try are selling goods to the far corners 
of the world. 

It must be realized that 85 or 90 per 
cent of our manufacturing concerns em- 
ploy less than 100 wage earners and that 
these small firms make up a consider- 
able proportion of our total production. 

There are over 23,000 firms on the 
mailing lists of the Department of Com- 
merce to receive foreign trade informa- 
tion. 

Each day the Department handles 13,- 
subjects, and 
most of these are from small companies 


and must depend upon official channels 
of information. 

The United States may well be proud 
of the magnitude and the growth of its 


more and more if we are to bring in the 
materials and exotic foodstuffs which 
will help raise still more our standard of 
living. Exportation, moreover, is a 
highly useful ‘fly-wheel” of industry. 
Foreign markets often take up much of 
the slack resulting from temporary de- 
I It 
Is not to our interest to beéome’ more 
dependent on foreign countries for what 
we consume or for outlets for our prod- 
But neither is it to our interest to 
nything of our standing in world 
trade. As our domestic production and 
trade grow the foreign trade must move 
along with it, 

Were I asked to prescribe a tonie for 
American trade I would say: Take fore- 
sight, intelligence and energy on the 
part of individual exporters, export or- 
ganizations and the government, Take 
| foresight, intelligence and energy on the 
part of American producers in raising 
| the efficiency of industry. Mix, In other 
| words, keep on, if possible in ever grow- 
| ing doses, the medicine that has worked 
|so remarkably in the past. 


ports of Tea 
Removed by Great Britain 


Total remission of all duties on tea 


of course, contributed to this result. We|imported into the United Kingdom on 
|} export now, the experts tell me, about | and after April 22 is provided for in 
| the same proportion of our total product,|the new British budget for the fiscal 
| and even of the output of our factories,| year 1929-30 presented to P 


arliament by 
jthe Chancellor of the Exchequer, ac- 
| cording to a report from the Trade Com- 
missioner at London, Frederic E. Lee, 
made public on April 18 y the Depart- 
The full text of 


only tariff 
the budget, 


This, the 


| change 
in 


removes 


an- 
the 


, duty of 
three and a third pence a pound on tea 
from Empire sources, 


to mouth in those bleak, cold and lean | 
days. Were it not for occasional Gov- 
ernment contracts or their bulldog de- 
termination to stick to their efforts, or | 
for the support they received from in- 
dividual bankers and investors, the men 
of the industry could not have continued. 

The nation owes those pioneer manu- | 
facturers and their financial backers as! 
great a debt of gratitude as it does its | 
pioneer flyers. They did the heavy work | 
and received the scant returns that | 
usually fall to the lot of trail-blazers. 


How those conditions have changed! 
Less than five years ago the sum total | 
of money actually invested in aviation 
was only about $5,000,000. Today the} 
combined capital of the aircraft indus- 
try runs into hundreds of millions of 
dollars, 

Less than five years ago the value of 
aircraft produced amounted to only a 
few million dollars. Last year the in- | 
dustry built about 5,000 planes and} 
3,500 motors, with an aggregate value 
of nearly $75,000,000. 

What stronger proof is needed of 
American air-consciousness than those 
encouraging figures that tell of actual 
demands for aircraft and the industrial 
activity they create. 

In this connection it is worth while to | 
discuss the attention that lately has been | 
paid to aviation investment opportuni- | 
ties, Almost every day we hear of or- | 
ganizations being formed to promote 
new planes, engines or accessories. | 


Enthusiasm Tempered 


By Caution Is Urged 

While I agree that it is the duty of | 
every business man to encourage aviation 
progress, I also hold that the policy 
should be one of caution rather than | 
blind enthusiasm, because in aviation 
there is many a slip between planes on 
the ground and pianes in the air. This 
applies not only to earnest but mis- 
guided inventors, but also to fly-by-night 
promotors of worthless aviation stocks. 

You bankers can perform a great serv- 
ice to aviation as well as to the public 
by giving freely of your advice to per- 
sons who desire to invest in aviation se- 
curities, 

I may for the moment sound as if I 
did not have full faith in this new and 
great industry. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth, but the aircraft 
business, like the automobile industry in 
its early days, is just now passing 
through a critical stage which is bound 
to produce a number of failures, 





| 


Once that period lies behind it I be-| 


lieve that the popularity of aircraft and 
the increasing demands for its use will 
make it as great and sound an industry 
as is that of automobile manufacture 
today. 

The future of the airplane is unlim- 
ited, Even today, when we have barely 


scratched the surface, it has many uses | 


in addition to the conventional ones, and 
with your permission I will mention a 
few of them. 

The airvlane is used for carrying large 
payrolls, thus minimizing to a great ex- 
tent the danger of banditry. It has be- 
come an important aid in crop protec- 
tion. It is used in cotton dusting and 
tree spraying, spreading death to imsect 
pests’ over large areas that otherwise 
could not be covered, thus saving thous- 
ands of dollars to farmers. 


Flying Store Arrives; 
News Covered by Airplane 


The flying store has also made its ap- | 


pearance; motion picture films are car- 
ried on wings from place to place; news- 
papers dispatch reporters .and photo- 
graphers to scenes where news is in the 
making; air surveying has proved its 
value in landscaping, engineering, map- 
ping and exploring. In mining, the air- 
plane is used for carrying ore to the 
outlet and bringing supplies and per- 
sonnel to regions difficult to reach by 
land or water. The airplane is doing ac- 
tive duty on the cattle ranges; it is used 
for boundary and forest patrols, and for 
rescue work in flodd disasters, 

It is even rendering efficient work in 
the Coast Guard Service, rescue from 
several wrecks having been effected by 
plane. When a stranded vessel is out of 
reach of the line gun on shore the air- 


are carried into new and exalted realms. | 
But even as the great waterways of Na- | 
ture have their sources in the creeks and} 


the broad streams, so the current of 


by the airway feeders that must begin! 
in tens of thousands of localities and| 
gain in size and strength as they extend 
over counties and States. 

This city—any city—is a potential fac- 
tor in the general program for aerial 
expansion. To furnish support for aerial | 
traffic as well as to nurse it into its full 
growth is the duty of those who are, as 
I said before, able to supply the funds 
without which no dream of legitimate 
and well-considered commercial enter- 
prise can come true. 


Eleven Federal Judges 
Nominated by President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
or circuit courts, to make public in each 
case the names of those who are their 
sponsors, In this connection, there was 
made public at the White House on 
April 18, a list of those who had en- 
dorsed names of the judges whose nomi- 
nations were sent to the Senate for con- 
firmation April 18. 

The action, it was said, is to be a} 
regular policy so far as judicial appoint- 
ments are concerned and that it might 
later on be extended to apply to other 
Presidential appointments. 

The full text of the list of nominations 
follows: 

To be United States Circuit Judge, 
Eighth Cireuit: Archibald K. Gardner, 
of South Dakota; additional. 

To be United States Circuit Judge, 
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Ninth Circuit: Curtis D. Wilbur, of Cali- 
fornia; additional. 

To be United States Circuit Judges, 
Tenth Circuit: George T. McDermott, of 
Kansas; new position, Orie L. Phillips, 
of New Mexico; new position. 

To be a Justice of the Supreme Court, 
District of Columbia: Alfred A. Wheat, 
of New York; additional. 

To be United States District Judge, 
Eastern District of New York: Clar- 
ence G. Galston, of New York; addi- 
tional. 

To be United States District Judge, 
Southern District of New York: Francis 
G. Caffey, of New York; additional. Al- 
fred C. Coxe, of New York; additional. 
John M. Woolsey, of New York; addi- 
tional. 

To be United States District. Judge, 
Eastern and Western Districts of South 
Carolina: J. Lyles Glenn, of South Caro- 


| lina; additional. 


To be United States District Judge, 
District of South Dakota: A. Lee Wy- 
man, of South Dakota; additional. 

The list of the endorsers of the 

11 judges nominated by the Presi- 

dent will be published in the issue 

of April 20. 
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earares Introdaced | Debate on Farm Relief Bill Providing 


To Apply Prohibition | 
Laws to Embassies 


Compliance With Law by 
Representatives Abroad 
And on American Ships 

Also Is Proposed. 


™hree resoiutions, designed to extend | 
the force of the Prohibition Act to for- 
eign embassies in: the United States and 
American embassies abroad, as well as | 
to all ships flying the United States flag | 
on the high seas, were introduced in the 
Senate, April 18, by Senator Blease 
(Dem.), of South Carolina. Pon 

Two bills relating to prohibition en- 
forcement were also introduced. One 
bill (S. 211) .offered by Senator King 
(Dem.), of Utah, proposed to transfer re- 
sponsibility for prohibition enforcement | 
from the Treasury Department to the 
Department of Justice. 

The second bill (S. 50) introduced by | 
Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, pro- 
vides for the trial of Volstead violators 
before Federal Commissioners. Viola- 
tors are permitted to elect whether they 
will be tried before a district court, as at 
present, or before a Commissioner. In 
the latter case, a violator may appeal to | 
the district court in case of a conviction. | 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 6), in- 
troduced by Senator Blease, proposes a | 
constitutional amendment which would 
add a fourth section to the Eighteenth 
Amendment, to read as follows: 

“After one month from the ratification 
of this amendrsent the manufacture, 
sale, transportation, possession, pur- 
chase, importation or exportation of in- 
toxicating liquors by any person or per- | 
sons whosoever, native or foreign born, | 
citizen, resident, visitor, foreign repre- 
sentative or temporary resident, as a 
representative of any country, officially 
or otherwise, upon any soil or territory, 
foreign or domestic, located in the United 
States or its possessions, whether the 
place is or shall be a private or public 
place, such as as embassy, consulate or 
otherwise, is hereby prohibited, and the 
Congress shall have power and it shall be 
the duty toenforce by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of this section of 
the Constitution.” 

Diplomatic Drinking Criticised. 

A second resolution (S. Con. Res. 2) 
directs the President to request foreign 
countries to send to the United States 
only such diplomatic representatives as 
will obey the laws of this country, and 
further asks the President to direct 
American representatives on foreign soil 
not to serve intoxicating liquors in 
American embassies or consulates. It 
reads in full text: 

Whereas, it has come to the knowledge 
of the American public that the embas- 
sies, through foreign ambassadors, min- 


isters, consuis, secretaries, attaches and | 


clerks, have received and are continu- 
ously receiving whiskies, wines, beers 
and other intoxicating drinks, and are 
serving them at their private meals and 
at quasi-public and public dinners and 
entertainments; and 

Whereas the Eighteenth Amendment 


to the Constitution of the United States | 


prohibits such conduct, and the laws of 
the United States prohibit the possession 
of, the transporting, the selling or the 
serving of such drinks as are introxicat- 
ing, either in private homes or else- 
where, and 


Proceding Called Scandalous. 

Whereas it has become a scandal, in 
view of the publicity given to the same 
as to the sale of whisky by parties con- 
nected with certain embassies, and the 
drinking in public of such parties, the 
reckless driving of automobiles while 
drunk, and other infractions of the law, 
and 

Whereas, such conduct on behalf of 
foreign representatives is setting a bad 
example to the younger people of this 
country and creating among them a dis- 
respect for the Constitution and laws of 
our country, therefore be it 


Observance of Laws Required. 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring) 
_1—That each and every foreign na- 
tion be requested to send to this country 


as their representative only persons who | 


are willing to abide by the Constitution 
and laws of this country, and who will 
-t serve intoxicating liquors io any 
American citizen. 
2.—That all public 


officials of the 


United States be requested not to drink | 
intoxicating liquors, either in public or | 


in private. 
Notice to Foreign Governments. 

38.—That the President of the United 
States and other officials charged with 
enforcement of the laws be respectfully 
requested to forward a copy of these 
resolutions to all of the foreign coun- 
tries who are represented in this coun- 
try, together with the request that they 
see that ‘their representatives to this 
counry discontinue such practices and 
obey the laws of this country, or else 
withdraw such representatives and send 
those who will obey. 

4.—That the Clerk of the Senate is di- 


rected, upon the adoption of these reso- | 


lutions by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, to forward to the rep- 
resentative of each foreign Government 
so represented, a copy of these resolu- 
tions, together with the 
they, themselves, comply therewith, and 
that they instruct their subordinates to 
comply with the laws of this country, 
or else, to leave it. 

5.—-That the President of the United 


States be respectfully requested to in- | 


struct all representatives of the Ameri- 
can Government in foreign countries not 
to serve intoxicating liquors in the 
American embassies or consulates. 


Prohibition Aboard Ship. 7 


The third resolution (S. Con, Res. 1) 
directs the President to prosecute every 
violation of the prohibition law occurring 
upon any vessel flying under the Ameri- 
can flag on the high seas. It follows 
in full text: 

Whereas it is a duly acknowledged 
and universally recognized principle of 
international law that, “what occurs on 
board a vessel on the high seas must be 
regarded as if it occurred on the terri- 
tory of the state whose flag the ship 
flies,” now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (The House 
of Representatives concurring), that the 
President and all public officials charged 
with the enforcement of the laws of the 
United States be, and they are, hereby 
respectfully requested to prosecute, in 
the strictest sense and to the full extent 
of the national prohibition laws, each and 
every violation thereof which occurs 
upon any vessel or vessels flying under 
the American flag upon the high seas. 


| Haugen bill, the Committee proposes to 


| garine law, for improvement of canning 
| practices and improvement of the ware- 


ing 


}ernment’s forestry program 


request that | 
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Administration by Board Opens in House 


Senate Measure Is Introduced Containing Provision for 
Optional Use of Export Debenture Plan. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rule for its consideration on the floor of 
the House. 

In the Committee’s report, prepared 
by Representative Haugen, (Rep.), of 
Northwood, Iowa, its Chairman, it was ' 


said, that after the House acts on the la 


industry passed,” and he cited the busi- 
ness trend toward large-scale opera- 
tions. | 


The rule was then adopted by viva} 
voce vote and the general debate began | 
Committeé of the Whole House. The | 


take up legislation for the licensing of |Speech opening the general debate was | 


shippers and handlers of perishable 
products, for amendment of the olemar- 


house laws, and other legislation affect- 
individual industries. 

The report also stated the Committee 
will make a complete survey of the Gov- 
to deter- 


mine if it can be operated without addi- , 
| tional expense to the Government. 


The report explained that the Federal 
farm board | 11 is offered as a program, 
not a panacea; that the program also 
should include tariff revision on agricul- 


ltural schedules and waterway develop- 


ment, including a canal from the Great 


| Lakes to the sea and creation of a com- 
plete inland system based on the Missis- | 


sippi River and its tributaries, which 
matters, it points out, are not wthin the 
Committee’s jurisdiction. The report 


|also says amendments of both the Fed- | 


eral farm loan bank and the Federal in- | 
termediate credit bank acts are sought | 
by the cooperative associations. 


Report Summarizes 


Purpose of Measure 

Summarizing the bill, the report said: 
“The bill is clearly constitutional, offers 
no subsidy direct or indirect; does not 


| place the Government in business, does | — 


not hint of price-fixing or arbitrary | 
price elevation;. requires no elaborate 
machinery; creates no powerful bureau- 
cracy; imposes no tax upon the farmers; | 
contains no economic unsoundness, It 
proposes to furnish temporari'y the 
capital upon which agriculture can or- 
| ganize to own and control its own busi- 
jness. It embraces all agriculture with- 


‘out assuming control over the farmer, 


and offers the maximum help the Gov- 
ernment can give. It contemplates the 
stabilization of prices, and requires the 
|initiation of all action by the farmers 
through their own organizations and 
gives the Federal farm board only ad- 
visory powers except at their request. 
It is the best program that has yet been 
| offered for the relief of agriculture, not 
;only from temporary emergencies but 
from threat of future disaster.” | 

Representative Williams (Rep.), of 
| Harrisburg, IIl., a majority member of | 
both the committees on agriculture and | 
on rules, said the farmer now gets about 
30 cents out of the dollar paid by the 
consumer of his products; that someone | 
else between the farmer and the con- | 
sumer gets the 70 cents remaining. 

It is now proposed, he said, to set up 
a great governniental instrumentality | 
| clothed with the resources and the power 
to enable the farmers to perfect and | 
|extend cooperative marketing, to the end | 
that agriculture be placed on equality | 
with other industries in distributing and | 
marketing its products. He explained | 
|that the Federal farm board is the only | 
governmental agency created under the | 
bill, all the other agencies—the coopera- | 
tive associations, clearing-house associa- | 
tions, stabilization corporations, and ad- | 
|visory commodity committees—provided | 
‘for in the bill being all farmer owned | 
| and controlled organizations and not in! 
|any sense agencies of the Government. | 

He also stressed the provision in the | 
| bill that the Federal farm board, in its | 
| dealings with the various farmer organ- | 
| izations recognized in the bill, acts only | 
|on their request and invitation. He said} 
|there is not a single compulsory power | 
| granted to the board that warrants any 
action on its part as to these organiza- 
ltions unless the board’s action is re- 
; quested by them. | 
| Representative Cannon (Dem.), of 
| Elsberry, Mo., discussed the question of 
| opportunity for amending the bill. 


| Early Action Asked 
By Mr. Aswell 


Reptesentative Aswell (Dem.), of 
Natchitoches, La., ranking minority | 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, told the House that further delay 
in enacting legislation for agriculture 
would be indefensible, and that farm re- | 
lief is not a partisan issue. He said | 
President Hoover made clear his posi- 
|tion on the equalization fee and the 
| American people supported him and re- 
pudiated the plan. 

“He declared for sound and construc- 
tive legislation for the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities,” | 
Mr. Aswell added. “This is his plan. I} 
personally know this bill has his ap- | 
proval.” | 

Pointing out that under the bill the 
Federal farm board wouid be appointive 
by the President without restrictions, 
Mr. Aswell said “the whole plan is placed 
properly in the President’s hand” and its | 

| suecess will depend primarily upon the 
| President. 
No set rules for the board, he said can 
| be adopted in advance, as conditions in | 
| agriculture change with the months and | 
years. Detailing the duties and respon- 
| sibilities there would devolve on the 
board, he said these functions are “most | 
vital and may result in the reorganiza- 
| tion and establishment of the whole sys- 
tem of agriculture.” 

He commended the stabilization corpo- 
;ration provision as fair and just, the | 
“first proposal in any farm bill really 
to stabilize fairly the prices of agricul- | 
tural commodities and at the same time 
to protect the consuming public.” 
| Representative Jones (Dem.), 
| Amarillo, Tex., opposed the rule. 


|Mr. Purnell Suggests 


Added Legislation 

Representative Purnell (Rep.), of At- | 
tica, Ind., a member of both the Agri- 
culture and Rules Committees, giving 
a background of the proposed legislation, 
described the evolution of the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture. 

“We have expected too much from the 
individual producer,” he said, “and we 
| propose to do for the farmer in this bill 
|that which the Government has never 
heretofore done for industry or any other 
group.” Other agricultural legislation. 
he said, “is properly classed as a part 
of a general farm program,” to be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and there is need also for tariff 
revision. He said, however, he did not 
favor a general tariff revision upward. | 

“Agriculture,” he said, “is passing | 
through a period of evolution similar to 





of | 





{that through which the manufacturing 


|poration transported 


delivered by the bill’s sponsor, the chair- 
man of the Committee of Agriculture, 


| Representative Haugen, of Iowa. 


Representative Kincheloe (Dem.), of 
| Madisonville, Ky., a minority member of 
ithe Committee on Agriculture, in a 
| speech, expressed hope that the Presi- 
|dent would choose the best man possible 
|for chairman of the Federal farm board. 
Representative Williams told the 
House he had been assured that there 
; will be no trouble in getting appropria- 
| tions to follow the bill’s authorizations 
for the revolving fund and the board’s 
| expenses in executing its function. Rep- 
| resentative Crisp (Vem.), of Georgia, 
| thought there should be immediate provi- 
| sion for the appropriations. 
Representative Adkins (Rep.), of De- 
| catur, Ill., member of the Committee, 
also spoke in favor of the biil. 

The full text of the section of the 
report of the House Committee on 
Agriculture analyzing the Haugen 
bill will be published in the issue of 
April 20. 


' 
J 


The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
April 18, 1929. | 


9:30 a. m.—Representative Wainwright 
| (Rep.), of Rye, N. Y., called to discuss 
|a local appointment. 
10 a. m.— Representative Pritchard 
| (Rep.), of Asheville, N. C., called. Sub- 
| ject of conference not announced. 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Allen (Rep.), of 
Kansas, called to discuss a local appoint- 
ment. 


10:20 a. m.—Senator Deneen (Rep.), of 
Illinois, called to invite the President to | 
attend the Young People’s Civic Council 
| celebration to be held in Chicago on July 
4 and the annual celebration of German 
Day to be held on May 6 in Chicago. 

11:15 a. m.—The Kentucky delegation 
in Congress called to urge the President 
to reappoint John G. South, a native of 
| Kentucky, to be Minister to Panama, and 


Dr. T. T. Wendell, of Lexington, Ky., to 


be Minister to Liberia. 


11:30 a. m.— Former Representative 
Winter, of Casper, Wvyo., called with 
Hugh L. Kirby, of Arlington County, 
Va., to urge appointment of Frederick 
H. Price, of Boston, Mass., to be Ambas- 
sador to France. 


12 m.—Ernest P. Bicknéll and James 


|L. Fieser, of the American Red Cross. | 


ealled to discuss Chinese famine relief 
work with the President. 


Reduction in Fruit Crop 
Of California Is Predicted 


7103— 

The California peach crop this year is 
expected to be approximately 48 per 
cent of the 1928 production, and the pro- 
duction of all other tree fruits in that 
State reduced as a result of recent 


freezes, the Crop Reporting Board, De- 
partment of Agriculture, announced 
April 18, fol'owing numerous requests 
for an indication of probable production. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Ordinarily the Board does not report 
on the probable production of tree fruits 
at this early date, and the present esti- 
mates, it is pointed out, are purely tenta- 
tive. The probable production of apri- 
cots is estimated at the equivalent of 82 
per cent of the 1928 production; almonds 
45 per cent; cherries 50 per cent; pears 
70 per cent; prunes 77 per cent; cling- 
stone peaches 38 per cent, and freestone 
peaches 68 per cent. 

A survey of the damage to California 
grapes indicates that Thompson’s seed- 
less grapes have been damaged to the 
extent of 30 to 40 per cent; Tokays in 
the principal areas 40 per cent; Em- 
perors 20 per cent; black juice varieties 
10 to 30 per cent; Malagas slight. <A 
combined figure for all grapes is not yet 
available. Vegetable crops in scattered 
localities throughout the interior valleys 
have been damaged. but the extent has 
not been determined. 

Comparable data for other years at 
this time of the season are not available, 
so that the Board has no means of judg- 
ing the accuracy of the present report 
on probable production, 


Joint Committee Urged 
For Pay Investigation 


Appointment of a joint committee of 
Congress to investigate the pay and al- 
lowances of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Public Health Service, is 
proposed by Representative James 
(Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., ranking ma- 
jority member of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, in a joint resolution 


(H. J. Res. 28) which has just been in- | 
' troduced in the House. 


This resolution provides that the Con- 
gressional committee shall make ar in- 
vestigation and report recommendations 
for readjustment to Congress. Five 
members of the Senate, to be appointed 
by the Vice President, and five members 
of the House, to the designated by the 
Speaker, would comprise the committee. 
The measuie was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 


Cost of Carrying Freight 
On Barge Lines Reduced 


The Inland Waterways Corporation 
closed its year of 1928 with a net income 
from operations of $373,707.40, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the corpo- 
ration made public April 18 by the 
chairman of the corporation, Major Gen- 
eral T. Q. Ashburn. 

The report also showed that the cor- 
22,390 more tons 
of freight during the past year at an 
average cost of 14 cents per ton less than 
that carried in 1927. 

The section of the report dealing 
generally with the corporation and 
its activities in 1928 will be pub- 
lished in the issue of April 20. 


| said 


APRIL 19, 1929 





Investigation Asked 
Into Legality of Oil 


Conservation Policy 


Senator King Introduces 


Resolution Seeking In- 
quiry by Judiciary 
Committee. 


Investigation by the Senate Judiciary | 


Committee of the legality of the oil con- 
servation policy of President Hoover 
under the Leasing Act of 1920 


duced in thy Senate, April 18, by Senator 
King (Dem.), of Utah. 


was referred to the Judiciary Committee. | 


The text of the resolution, which fol- 
lows a series of whereases setting forth 
the purposes and meaning of the Leasipg 
Act and its application to date, follows 
in full: 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Committee on the Judiciary is hereby 
directed to make a full and complete! 
inquiry and investigation as to the power 


and authority of the President to modify, | 
| suspend or set aside said leasing act, 
Executive | 


statement or otherwise, or to deny to) 


citizens of the United States the exer- | 


cise of any rights granted to them by 
leasing act; and also to inquire 
into the power and authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to promulgate or 
enforce orders, rules or regulations de- 


signed to carry out said policy of the | 
| President announced on the 12th day of | 
| March, A. D. 1929, or to promulgate or 
/enforce any orders, rules or regulations 
to modify, suspend or set aside the said | 
leasing act, or to deny to citizens of the! 


United States the exercise of any right 
or righi; granted to them by the said 


| leasing act, or to deny to citizens of the | 


United States the exercise of any right 
or rights granted to them by the said 


leasing act, or by existing acts of Con-! 


gress and said Committee is also di- 


rected to make such further inquiries | 
|and investigations concerning the sub- 


ject matter of this resolution as, in their 
opinion, is essential or desirable for a 
complete report to the Senate together 
with its findings and conclusions in re- 
spect to such matters. 


Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate and House 
April 19, 1929 


| 
| 
Judiciary, executive, 
resolution, 10:30 a. m. 
Commerce, hearing on census and re- 
apportionment, April 20, 10 a. m. 


on the Mellon 


House. 
| Ways and Means, executive, majority 
member on tariff bill, 10:30 a. m. 


Number of Marriages 
Declines in Maryland 


| There were 24,226 marriages per- 

formed in Maryland in 1928 as com- 
| pared with 25,025 in 1927, representing 
|a decrease of 799 or 3.2 per cent, ac- 
| cording to returns received, the Depart- | 
| ment of Commerce announced April 18. 
| The full text of the statement follows: 
| According to the returns received, 
| there were 24,226 marriages performed 


|in Maryland during the year 1928, as 
| compared with 25.025 in 1927, represent- 
jing a decrease of 799 or 3.2 per cent. | 
In 1916, there were 20,397 marriages 
| performed. 
| During the year 1928 there were 1,976 
divorces .granted in the State, as com- 
pared with 2,059 in 1927, representing a 
decrease of 83 or 4 per cent. In 1916, 
| there were 1,003 divorces granted. 
| There were 26 marriages annulled in 
1928, as compared with 21 in 1927. 

The estimated population of the State 
of Maryland on July 1, 1928, was 1,616,- 
000 and on July 1, 1927, 1,597,000. On 
the basis of these estimates, the num- 
| ber of marriages per 1,000 of the popu- 
| lation was 14.99 in 1928, as against 15.67 
in 1927. The number of divorces per 
1,000 or the population was 1.22 in 1928, | 
as against 1.29 in 1927. The number of | 
marriages performed and the number of 
divorces granted were furnished by the | 
State Department of Health. The fig- | 
ures for 1928 are preliminary and sub- 
ject to correction, 


is di- | 
rected by a resolution (S. Res. 17) intro- | 


The resolution | 


Senate. 


Bill 


the calendar. 
automatic, ministerial reapportionment 
| after each census in the event of failure 
| by Congress to act independently. 

At the time of its demise announce- 
| ment was made on the Senate floor that 
| the same purpose sought to be served 
| by the Fenn bill would be renewed in the 
extra session of Congres. The proposal 
introduced herewith is in keeping with 
this prospectus. 

But as as the result of many confer- 
| ences and inquiries during recess certain 
changes are proposed in the former 
phraseology, not for the purpose of 
changing its objectives in any degree. but 
for the purpose of emphasizing these 





| objectives in a manner and form cal- 


culated better to serve the accomplish- 
ment of a permanent enabling act and 
thus to protect representative institu- 
|tions at their source pursuant to con- 
| stitutional theory and mandate. 
The need for this protection has ceased 
It is 
confessed by the failure of Congress for 
the past eight years to agree upon new 
apportionment which should correct the 
|glaring inequalities now trespassing 
upon the constitutional rights of a quar- 
ter of the population of the United 
States. 
Nor 


| to be an academic consideration. 


is there convincing 
act of this character the same influences 
and considerations which have prevented 
constitutional apportionment in the past 
will not prolong these defaults in- 
definitely. 
crease their voluntary correction propor- 
tionately becomes less easy and less 
| likely. 


Statement Directed 
To Clarify Measure 


ment is not that of proving the existing 
constitutional jeopardy, nor in sustain- 


ing in relation thereto the need of stat- | 


utory guaranties to cure the evils of 
congressional inertia. These axioms are 
considered to be self-evident. 


Neither is the purpose of this state- | 
| ment to defend the so-called “anticipa- | 
| tory character” of this proposal. If this | 
| were an infirmity, it would defeat every | 


| enabling act ever created. 

The Supreme Court repeatedly has 
| passed upon this issue. It is settled. 
|” “Let the end be legitimate, let it be 
within the scope of the Constitution; 
and all means which are appropriate, 


| which are plainly adapted to that end, 
| Which are not prohibited, and consist | 
| with the letter and spirit of the Consti- 


tution, are constitutional.” (McCullock 
|v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316.) 


It equally is settled that the delega- | 


tion of a purely ministerial function by 


| Congress, in pursuit of these ends, is be- 


yond constitutional question. 

_“It is not too much to say that a de- 
nial to Congress of the right, under the 
| Constitution, to delegate the power to 
determine some fact of the state of 
| things upon which the enforcement of 
| its enactment depends would be to stop 
the wheels of government and to bring 
about confusion, if not paralysis, in the 
conduct of the public business.” (Union 
Bridge Co, v. U. S., 204 U. S. 364.) 

These phases of the principle sought 
to be served by the so-called Fenn bill 
are covered in prior debates. Thus the 


| principle has been settled—and officially 


approved by that branch of Congress 
primarily and immediately affected by 
its terms. 

The principle transcends any minis- 
terial detail in its validation. This pro- 


principle. 

: Its changes aim only at improvement 
in detail consonant with the principle. 
The purpose of this statement is con- 


| fined to an explanation of these changes. 


Distinction Made 


‘In Proposed Title 

First.—The proposed title is “An act 
to provide for the apportionment” in- 
stead of an “An act for the apportion- 
ment.” This is a more scrupulous defi- 
nition, because the act does not make an 
actual apportionment. It is a general 
enabling act to provide a permanent sys- 
tem under which actual and specific ap- 
portionments shall occur, 

If this distinction be borne clearly in 


| sequent thinking. There will be a larger 
vision. We shall concern ourselves less 
with the petty arithmetic which involves 
the temporary numerical status of a 





Char ges Are Sought 


| In Army Promotions 


Separate List for Air Corps. 
Proposed in Senate. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
, been changed by court martial, would be 
| treated as a unit as of the average age 
of the class members. 

Furthermore, to maintain the pre- 
scribed number of field officers, captains 
| with less than 15 years’ service would 
| be promoted in the order of their stand- 
| ing on the promotion list. Also, officers 
| with the required service for promotion 
which has been deferred because of the 
limitations shall have the promotion and | 
corresponding retirement pay upon re- | 
| tirement. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
War to list flying officers separately in 
the relative positions now held on the, 
Army promotion list. In the separate | 
listing, according to the Reed bill, “no 
officer whose name appears on such a! 
‘list of flying officers shall be considered | 
as having less commissioned service than 
any officer whose name is below his on 
the list.” 

Officers of the Air Corps would be pro- 
moted in the order of their standing 
upon the list as follows: To first lieuten- , 
ant after three years of commissioned 
service, to captain after seven years, to} 
major after 12 years, to lieutenant col- 
onel after 20 years, and to colonel after 
26 years. | 

Limits placed by the measure on Air, 
Corps promotions would provide that not | 
less than 4 and not more than 6 per cent! 
of the commissioned officers shall hold! 
the grade of colonel, and not less than | 
5 nor more than 8 per cent shall be| 
lieutenant colonels. The aggregate in| 
the grades of colonel, lieutenant colonel | 
and major would be not less than 26 
per cent nor more than 40 per cent of 
{the total number of officers. 
| A proviso prescribes that no flying 
officer would be reduced in rank and pay | 
because of any computations based on 
the proposed act. 


| than mere substitution of words. 


| apportionment, 


| 


|} given State in @ given Congress, and 


more with the permanent provision of 
| indutiable life insurance for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Second.—The proposed bill substitutes 
the President for the Secretary of Com- 


| merce as the ministerial agent who shall 


report the census figures and certain 
fixed mathematical deductions therefrom. 
It is obviously preferable that this func- 
tion be served by a constitutional officer, 
since permanence is one of the major 
virtues to be desired in such a statute. 

Third.—Instead of naming a House 
membership of 435 it names “the exist- 
Ing number,” and instead of designat- 
ing the “method known as major frac- 
tions” it designates “the method used in 
the last preceding apportionment.” 

Under dispassionate analysis this 
change will be found to be vastly more 
It wiil 
promptly prove itself to be in larger 
harmony with the broad aspirations with 
which this enterprise is clothed. 

In proporion as it relieves the bill of 
needless mechanical detail it also should 
relieve the bill of such opposition as 


heretofore has complained against de- | 


tail. The reasons for this third change 

in phraseology are as follows: 
First.—As regards limit of member. 

ship, the new phraseology does not de- 


part from the courageous proposal of | 
the Fenn bill to hold the House to its | 


present membership of 435, except that 
it proposes to.accommodate itself to a 
change in this limit if and when Con- 
gress itself, in some subsequent specific 
shall make such a 
change in an actual apportionment. If 
this act should foreclose itself against 
such accommodation, it might be re- 
vealed by implication, as happened to a 
kindred act in 1850, in the event that 
an actual subsequent apportionment 
should change the size of the House 
Thus it would sacrifice its permanence 
Let the theory of the act be clearly re- 
membered. It is not a specifie appor- 
tionment. That issue, under the terms 
of the act, arises independently in 1930 
and each tenth year thereafter. This is 
a permanent enabling act, paralleling 
and authenticating the Constitution, and 


to Provide for Reapportionment 
Of House Is Introduced in Senate. 


reason to} 
anticipate that in lieu of an enabling | 


As entrenched inequities in- | 


The purpose cf this explanatory state- | 


posed bill scrupulously preserves this | 


mind, there will be less confusion in sub- | 


Bates. 


Permanent Plan Proposed in Measure for Automatic Re- 
edjustment of Membership. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


January 14, 1929 (S. 1474), but died on, 
In a word, it provided for | 


irtended not only for one but for ali 


sequent defaults. Therefore, like the 
Constitution, it should avoid all possible 


| mechanical detail and, so far as possible, | 


broadly acccmmcdate itself to the serial 

_ decisions of Congress both as to limit of 
membership and as to method for han- 
dling remainders. 

Second. To identify any one method 
in this permanent act—whether the 
method of major fractions of equal pro- 
portions—would be to assume that 
science itself has traversed the subject 
with finality. Science is not thus static. 
For example, there are at least three 
other methods discussed in the report of 
the National Academy of Sciences, which 
is. careful to delimit its present findings 
to “the present 
Again, there never yet has been a de- 
liberate effort to fix the constitutional 
objective which ‘he method of apportion- 
ment should answer. in other words, 
the subject is far from closed. The last 
word by no means has _ been 
Scientists themselves will be among the 
first to recognize this fact, and, like the 
National Academy, scrupulously confess 
themselves limited to the “present state 
| of knowledge.” A permanent ministerial 
apportionment act should be susceptible 
|of accommecdation to the progressive 
state of knowledge. 
tude is impossible if any one method be 
frozen into this neutral law. 
expressly and purposely avoids all limi- 
tations, leaving to each decennial Con- 
gress the right of unprejudiced selection. 
Such a purpose can be achieved only by 
the language proposed. 


| Language Affects 
| Desirabie Permanence 


Third.—To identify any one method of 
| apportionment is to expose the legisla- 
tion to the same possibility of repeal by 
implication noted heretofore in connec- 
tion with a fixed limit on membership. 

If this act were, for example, to re- 
quire ministerial apportionment by the 
method of equal proportions, and Con- 
gress were to insist upon using the 
method of major fractions in a specific 
1930 reapportionment, then this act 
wouid be repealed by implication and 
the basic purpose and necessity of the 


| act—namely, to provide permanent con- | 


stitutional insurance against these re- 
current decennial defaults—would be 
wholly defeated. 

In other words, desirable permanence 
can be achieved only by the language 
proposed, 

Fourth. Since the dominating purpose 


is to cure a basic default in a fundamen- | 
tal constitution process, method in such | 


a ministerial iaw is entirely secondary. 
Yet to identify any one 


!an wholly artificial 
wrong place and_ subordinates 
“shadow” to the “substance.” 
vides the foes to all ministerial reappor- 
tionmeni with excuses for opposition 
when reasons lack. 


emphasis 
the 


That the question of method is utterly | 


secondary is susccptible of mathematical 
| proof. For example, the choice of meth- 


;ods in 1920 affccted only three seats, | 
while the failure of all apportionment | 
Again, and | 
even more eloquently, the choice of meth- | 


jin 1920 affected 435 seats. 


}ods in 1930 will affect vut 1 seat, while 
la renewed failure of all. apportionment 
'in 1930 will again affect 455 seats. 


tients. This act would 
broader function of providing in the 


case of reapportionment what the Fed- | 
eralist Papers declared to be essential to | 


{the life of government namely: 
| “A power equal to every possible con- 


tingency must exist scmewhere in the} 


Government.” 

Obviously, this power is lacking as re- 
|gards appor.ionment until this act 
‘law. This basic need should never be 
minimized er smoke screened by lesser 
considerations. 

Therefore all needless detail and de- 
tour should be avoided in its terms, This 
again recommends the proposed phraseo- 
logy. 


Inertia of Congress 
Removed by Provision 


detail, while yet providing all essential 
specifications. Manifestly this calls for 


the status quo in the matter of detail in| 


any given decennial, to wit, “the exist- 


ing number of Representatives” and “the | 


method followed at the last preceding 
apportionment.” 


We take from Congress none of its | 


rights of independent decision. We take 


away only its anticonstitutional inertia. | 


We leave with Congress all 
serial control over detail. 

If it be said that this language may 
perpetuate major fractions in 1931, the 
answer is that it may just as readily 
perpetuate equal proportions after 1930 
\if Congress chooses to use the latter 
method in an independent 1930 appor- 
tionment. The further answer is that 
the failure of this act, in the event of 
continued congressional default in 1930, 
will perpetuate major fractions anyway, 
just as nine years of defeult have per- 
petuated them since 1920. 

In other words, the partisans of major 
| fractions or equal proportions or any 
other method have a common interest in 
the latitudes which this proposed phrase- 
ology affords, and in the success of this 


possible 


movement which is attempting to write 


this proposal into law. 
This is the time and the place for all 


partisans of all methods to take com- | 


mon ground for the sake of the basic ob- 
jective. because the lapse in apportion- 
ment itself must be cured or there wil! 
be no further opportunity for any 
method. .The partisan of equal propor- 
tions may feel that the enabling act 
would be stronger with his particular 
| method identified, because he can sum- 
mon powerful scientific witnesses to sus- 
tain his mathematical conclusions. 

But the partisan of major fractions 
may feel just as strongly that his par- 
ticular method would be the larger asset, 
because he, too, has witnesses, and he 
has also the authority of existing prac- 
tice plus the latest decision of the House 
of Representatives. 

Neither partisan, however, rationally 


wants the act itself to fall between these | 


| rivalries; and both partisans should find 
compelling reasons why ministerial leg- 
islation of this permanent type prop- 
erly and logically should avoid tempor- 
ary controversies and temporary deci- 
sions, 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


subsequent crises in the event of sub- | 


state of knowledge.” | 


spoken. | 


Progressive lati- | 


This act | 


of several) 
|rival methods would be to invite a col- | 
lateral quarrel over metned, which puts | 
in the 


It pro- | 


The pending problem, in other words, | 
\is infinitely more than a war of quo-} 
serve the far | 


is | 


Fifth. The problem, then, is to avoid | 
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Radio Is Described 
_ As Only Outlet for 


Labor Union Views: 


\Yederation Representatives 
| Tell Commission That 
Newspavers Display 
| Unfriendly Attitude. 





| The “unfriendly attitude” of the news- 
‘papers of the United States toward 

labor, makes it necessary for the labor 

organizaticns to resort to radio in carry- 

ing their views to the people, Edward 
| Keating, Editor of “Labor” testified 
| April 18 before the Federal Radio Com- 
;mission. Mr. Keating, with other labor 
| leaders, appeared in support of the ap- 
| plication of station WCFL, operated by 
| the Chicago Federation of Labor, for full 
| time and power of 50.000 watts. 

William Green, President of the 
Americen Federation of Labor, sup- 
ported the testimony of previous wit- 
nesses appearing in behalf of the, sta- 
tion. He svid that the Federation is in 
no way effiiliated with the “Red” move- 
mnt in~Russia, and said it is “uncom- 
promisingly opposed to Communistic in- 
terests.” 

Declaring that he has a “deep per- 
sonal interest” in the plans of Station 
WCFL to expand its radio broadcasting 
facilities, Mr. Green said he hoped the 
| Commission would find a way of grant- 
ing its applications. He explained that 
he acquired a knowledge of the ad- 
vantages of broadcasting through his 
affiliations with the National Broadcast- 
|ing Company as a member of its advi- 
| sory council, 
| Attitude of Newspapers. 
| My. Keating declared that the great 
| problem confronting labor is the fact 
that newspapers are being bought out by 
|chains which are “moulding _ public 
| opinion.” After a close scrutiny of news- 
papers. he said, he has found that “the 
general attitude of the daily press is not 
in sympathy with labor.” Because of 
this. he added, the only way labor can 
! get its voice before the people is through 
the radio. 

A. L. Cramer, editor of the Minneapo- 
lis Labor Review, said that “the greatest 
free speech fight in the United States” 
now is in progress. “If WCFL’s applica- 
tion is denied it is the end of free speech 
‘in so far as labor is concerned,” he as- - 
serted. 

The advent of the “machine age,” he 
| declared, is concentrating wealth in the 
|hands of a few, with the result that 
| there is “a great army of unemployed.” 
| Labor must have its radio outlet, he de- 
| clared. 
| 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


April 18, 1929 


Senate. ' 

12 m. to 12:30 p. m.—Morning busi- 
|ness. Introduction of bills and resolu- 
tions. Short executive session. 

12:30 p. m.—Adjourned until noon, 
April 22. 


House. 

12 m. to 1 p. m.—Federal farm board 
bill brought up under a special rule with 
speeches by Representatives Williams, 
Illinois; Aswell,~ Louisiana; Purnell, 
Indiana; Cannon, Missouri; Jones, Texas; 
and others. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Rule adopted and 
general debate begun in Committee of 
the Whole House. Farm relief program 
outlined in speech by Chairman Haugen 
of Committee on Agriculture. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
| on farm relief. 

3 p. m. to 3:50 p. 
| bate on farm relief. 
3:50 p. m.—Adjourned 
| April 19. 


m.—Continued de- 


until noon 


Mailing of Pine Seeds ,; 
To Germany Prohibited 


Germany has prohibited the importa- 
tion of pine and fir seeds in the regular 
| mails from the United States, according 
to a memorandum sent to postmasters 
by the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover. The full 
| text of the memorandum follows: 

Information: has been received that 
the importation of pine and fir seeds, as 
well as pine and fir cones containing 
seeds, is prohibited in the regular and 
| parcel post mails to Germany. 

The above should be added to the sub- 
headings “Prohibitions” of the item 
“Germany-Regular Mails and Parcel 
Post” on pages 318 and 319 of the an- 
| nual Postal Guide for 1928. 
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|| A Resplendent 


| Record 


IN its career the Waldorf- 
| Astoria has been the scene al- 
most continually of affairs of 

state, epoch-making social gath- 
erings . . . and has entertained 

guests distinguished in practi- 
cally every field of endeavor. 
Today ... when New York 
wants to “put its best foot fore- 
most” in the reception and 
entertainment of a personage or 
a group...the Waldorf-Astoria 
is always foremost in the minds 
of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 


The Bellevue-Stratford 


Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 


Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation 
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Taxation 


Of Husband’s 


Inheritance Tax 
As Assessed Upheld 


Rights Cut Off by Death Con- 
sidered on Measure of Li- 
ability to Federal Levy. 


A. B. ALLEN, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE FOR NEBRASKA, APPELLANT, 
v. GerorcE F. HENGGLER, 
TRATOR, APPELLEE, No. 8218, CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The administrator had challenged the 
Government’s right to levy and collect an 
estate tax on that part of the decedent’s 
estate which had automatically passed 
to the widow as dower upon the death of 
the husband. His contention was sus- 
tained in the trial court. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals has now 
reversed that ruling because, it held, the 


Federal estate tax operates on, and is| 


measured by, the interest of the decedent 
whicl was cut off by his death. 

The decision of the case required con- 
struction of the statutes of Nebraska, 


wherein the dower rights of the wife | 


were defined, together with decisions of 
the State courts. These provide, the 
Appellate Court said, that the wife’s in- 


terest remains inchoately through the | 


marriage status, but the husband’s 
rights always include those of possession 
and enjoyment of the income therefrom, 
and the property was liable for his debts 


ADMINIS-} 


tion of such plain and unambiguous pro- 
visions, The property here involved is 
subject to the payment of debts of the 
| deceased, and subject to distribution. 

Paragraph (b) reaches expressly the 
interest of the surviving spouse, as 
dower, curtesy or by virtue of any stat- 
ute creating an estate in lieu of dower 
or curtesy. Unless this paragraph be 
unconstitutional, the government must 
prevail. The appellee relies upon Ni- 
chols v. Coolidge, 274 U. S. 531; in which 
|it was held that Congress could not tax 
property in which the deceased had no 
interest at his death, and which had not 
been transferred in anticipation of 
death, Congress cannot tax it. Our in- 
|quiry should be directed to the question 
{or whether the deceased had any inter- 
jest in this one-third at his death; if he 
| did, it is taxable under either (a) or (b); 
;and if so, whether the measure of the 
jtax is unconstitutionally arbitrary. 
The case was argued on the assump- 
{tion that there is a conflict between the 
State and Federal decisions. There is no 
room for conflict in this case. Each 
| jurisdiction has its own field, and in that 
field it is supreme. That the State stat- 
jutes and decisions are binding on the 
Federal courts, as to the interest which 
;the wife and husband have in his prop- 
lerty, is not open to dispute. Warbur- 
ton V. White, 176 U. S. 484. U.S. v. 
Robbins, 269 U. S. 315. 


State Construction of Law 
Basis of Tax Assessment 
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Dower Interest of Wife Held to Be Part 


Estate Under Nebraska Law 


> 


Decision Reverses 
Decree of Trial Court 


Attributes of Ownership Found 
To Have Been Vested in Hus- 
band in Status of Marriage. 


the payment of the debts of the husband’s 
estate, which includes the costs of ad- 
ministration. 


The Nebraska decisions have done no 
violence to the plain intendment of these 
statutes. The Supreme Court of that 
State held that the wife’s interest was 
not subject to the State inheritance tax 
law, in a case which is the back-bone 
of appellee’s position. The court said: 

“Under the present law the interest of 
the wife in the nersonal property of her 
husband is similar to that of a silent 
partner, 


property. He can sell and dispose of it, 
or he may exchange it for other property. 
But at his death her interest therein 
comes to her in her own right. It does 
not pass to her by will, or by the intes- 
tate laws of the State. The husband 
cannot deprive her of that right. 
v. Estate,of Gaster, 92 Neb. 6. 
“It has been held by the great weight 
of authority that dower is not immune 
because it is dower, but because it, like 


e ithe right to the homestead, and to the 
Where the state courts have construed! distributive share of the widow of the 


and he could use it as the basis of credit./ community property statutes to mean| estate of her deceased husband, belonged 
These attributes of ownership, the | that husband and wife are substantially|to her inchoately during his life, and 


court said, reflected truly the interest of | tenants in common, the Federal Courts] vested fully in her at his death. 
the decedent prior to his death, and these | will so treat the husband’s interest. Bek} widow’s share of the estate of her de-| 
| v. Melter, 8 F. (2d) 797, Treas. Dec. 3138, | 


alone were sufficient to show that the 
dower share remained a part of the gross 


since these were the rights cut off by 
death. 

Ottamar Hamele (James C. Kinsler, 
A. C, Epperson and C. M. Charest on the 
brief) for the Collector; George B. 
Thummel (Otto F. Walter on the brief) 
for the Administrator. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Nebraska. Before Kenyon, 
Circuit Judge, and Johnson and McDer- 
mott, District Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered by Judge McDermott, follows: 


Collector Declined ; 


To Deduct Widow’s Share 


The plaintiff below (appellee here) 
brought this action against the Collector 
of Internal Revenue of Nebraska to re- 
cover $1,240.71 paid by the plaintiff as 
administrator of the estate of George 
Henggeler on account of the Federal es- 
tate tax. The collector declined to deduct 
the widow’s one-third share 
by the statutes of Nebraska. 
tiff claims that such one-third interest 
vested in the wife at the time of her mar- 
riage; that it came to her not by reason 
of her husband’s death, but by virtue 
of the statutes of Nebraska and her mar- 


riage; that Congress has no power to) 
assess her property upon the occasion | 


of her husband’s death; that such is a 
direct tax, in violation of Section 9, Ar- 
ticle I, of the Constitution and in viola- 
tion of the due-process clause of the 
Fifth Amendment. It is alleged in the 
petition that the Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska, in construing the statutes of 
Nebraska, has held that the wife “was, 
during the lifetime of said George Heng- 
geler, vested with an absolute title in- 
choately to one-third of all of said estate, 
and that, as to such one-third interest, the 
said George Henggeler, deceased, until his 
death, held the title thereto for the use 
and benefit of said Magdelena Hengge- 
ler, as the beneficial owner thereof, and, 
at his death, the absclute ownership and 
right to the possession thereof became 
complete in the said Magdelena Hengge- 
ler, by right and because of the mar- 
riage relation, and not by inheritance.” 

Plaintiff then alleges that Section 302 


set apart} 
The plain- | 


| 3596, 3891. 
| title is more than that of a co-tenant, 
the Federal courts will so treat his in- 
terest. Talcott v. U. S. 23 F. (2d) 897. In 
every case, the State statutes and State 
decisions are looked to for the purpose 
of determining the quantity and quality 
of the decedent’s interest in property 
left by him. 
But when that quantity and quality is 
found, then the Federal courts must de- 
| termine whether such interest is taxable 
{under the Federal estate tax law. It 
| would indeed be unthinkable to hold 
that, under this Federal taxing law, an 
identical interest of the decedent (as 
| determined by the State courts) should 
| be taxed in Kansas and not in Nebraska, 
| because the courts of the two States 
| differently construe their own State in- 
| heritance tax laws. 
Our first task, then, is to ascertain 
| the interest of the decedent, if any, in 


| and to the wife’s one-third which ‘ceased | 


at his death, The amount and char- 
acter of the wife’s interest in such one- 
third, how and when it arose, is not the 
| primary inquiry here. The inquiry here 
is, what interest did the ‘husband have 
in this property which ceased at his 
death? The wife’s interest is of impor- 
tance, only as it may cut down the hus- 
band’s interest, for, of course, there can- 
not be more than one whole interest. 

| It has been conclusively determined 
that the Federal estate tax is not levied 
| on the right of inheritance; it is levied 
|and measured by the interest or rights 
jcut off by death. In Y. M. C. A. v. 
| Davis, 264 U. S. 47, the Supreme Court 
said: 

“It was not a tax upon succession and 
| receipt of benefits under the law or the 
will. It was death duties as distin- 
| guished from a legacy or succession tax. 
| What this law taxes is not the interest 
| to which the legatees and devisees suc- 
| ceeded on death, but the interest which 
; ceased by reason of the death. Knowl- 


| ton v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 48, 49.” 


Interest Which Ceased 
| With Death Is Taxed 


| And in Edwards v. Slocum, 264 U. S. 


While if the State courts,! tance law 
estate for Federal estate tax purposes, | under similar statutes, hold the husband’s| 


of the Revenue Act of 1924 should not be! “It comes into existence before and is 
construed to include such interests of the | independent of the receipt of the prop- 
widow, and if construed to so include it, | erty by the legatee. It taxes, as Hanson, 
the section is violative of the constitu- | Death Duties, puts it in a passage cited 
tional provisions above referred to, and |in 178 U. S. 49, ‘not the interest to which 
also Section 2 of Article I which provides | Some person succeeds on a death, but the 


that direct taxes must be apportioned 
among the States according to popula- 
tion. It is further alleged that the 1924 
law cannot constitutionally operate on a 
property interest which vested in her 
prior to its enactment. The petition 
does not disclose how much of this estate 
is in personal or real property. 

The trial court overruled a demurrer 
to the petition; the defendant declined to 
further plead, and judgment was ren- 
dered as prayer for. This appeal follows. 

Section 302 of the Revenue Act of 1924 
follows: 


’ 


Sec, 302. The value of the gross estate | 


of the decedent shall he determined by in- 
cluding the value at the time of his death 
of all property, real or personal, tangible 
or intangible, wherever situated— ’ 
(a) To the extent of the interest therein 


of the decedent at the time of his death | 


which after his death is subject to the 
payment of the charges against his estate 
and the expenses of its administration and 


is subject to distribution as part of his | 


estate; 

(b) To the extent of any interest therein 
of the surviving spouse, existing at the 
time of the decedent's death as dower, 
curtesy, or by virtue of a statute creating 
an _ estate in lieu of dower or curtesy. 

Paragraph (a) above has been con- 
strued to be in the conjunctive; to fall 
within it, the deceased must have (1) 
an interest in property at the time of 
his death; which must be (2) subject 
to charges against his estate; and (3) 
which must be subject to distribution. 
United States v. Field, 255 U. S., 157. 
It has been held that a life estate in a 
decedent is not subject to the tax be- 


cause the interest ceases at death, for | 


such estate is neither subject to the 
payment of debts, nor usbject to dis- 
tribution. Blount v. U. S. Ct. Cls. 328 
No Need to Resort 


To Judicial Construction 

In the present case, the husband un- 
deniably has an “interest” in this prop- 
erty at the time of his death; the Ne- 
braska statute in terms makes the in- 
terest “subject to his or her debts”; and 
likewise in terms provides, as to real 
estate, that it “shall descend... . to 
the husband or wife,” etc. As to per- 
sonal property, the Nebraska statute ex- 
pressly provides that it “shall be applied 
and distributed . .. in the same 
proportions to the same persons as 
prescribed for the descent of real 
estate. The statute further pro- 
vides that “her right in inherit” may 
be cut off by ante-nuptial contract. There 


is no need to resort to judicial construc-j and personal property, is subject first to| 


5 
‘) 


|interest which ceased by reason of the 
| death.’ ” 

| To the same effect see N. Y. Trust Co. 
| v= Eisner, 256 U. S. 345, and Chase Na- 
| tional Bank v. U. S., decided January 2, 
|1929. (III U. S. Daily, 2684.) 

| Decisions under State laws taxing 
|e right of succession or taxing prop- 
erty which passes by will or inheritance, 
| are, therefore, not in point; neither are 
decisions which declare that the rights of 
| the widow are more than those of an 
| heir, in that the latter may be cut off by 
conveyance or will. Decisions of this, 
; and other circuits, that a dower right is 
|a@ valuable consideration for a contract 
| involving its surrender, are of no assist- 
;ance in determining the interest of the 
| husband. 

Starting with the proposition that all 
| of the incidents of ownership are in the 
owner, we find that the Nebraska stat- 


extent: (1) Real estate, of which the 
husband is seized of an estate of inheri- 
tance during the marriage, or in which 
he possessed either a legal or equitable 
interest at death, which has not been 
conveyed by husband and wife while resi- 
dents of the State, or by the husband 
while the wife was a nonresident, and 
which has not been sold on execution or 
judicial sale, and which has not been 
| lawfully devised, shall descend (under 
=~ circumstances here) one-third to the 
| wife. 


Liability of Interest 


Of Wife to Inheritance Tax 

It is-then provided that “the right of 
;@ married man or woman to inherit a 
| part or all of the real estate... may be 





-|barred by a conveyance executed” as 


above provided, and “by the sale of such 
| real estate under execution or other judi- 
| cial sale, during the lifetime of the owner 
| of the title.” 

|. (2) Personal property, of which the 
husband shall die possessed, and not law- 
|fully disposed of by will, shall be dis- 
| tributed as provided therein. (It will be 
|noted that there is no provision for the 
| resident wife joining in a conveyance of 
| personal property, and the statute does 
jnot operate on personal property of 
| which the husband was possessed “dur- 
| ing his marriage” as in the case of real 
| estate.) 

| (3) The right is given the widow to 
elect to take under the law, notwithstand- 
| ing any will, 


| (4) The wife’s intérest in both real 


ute in question has impaired them to this | 





ceased husband, by the present inheri- 
, is given to her in lieu of 


the appellant in her deceased husband’s 
estate, both real and personal, comes 
within the test of immunity. 

“Under the present statute the wife 
takes her interest in the estate of her 
deceased husband by operation of law. 
She cannot be deprived of that interest 
by his will. It is something which be- 
longs to her absolutely and indepen- 
dently of any right of inheritance or 
succession. Strictly speaking, the widow’s 
share should be considered as immune, 


|rather than exempt, from an inheritance 


tax. It is free, rather than freed, from 
such tax. It is not excepted from the 
taxable class because it never was in such 
class. Like all debts, taxes, costs, ex- 
penses and other similar items, it is de- 
ducted before any inheritance tax is 
assessed. The share of the realty and 
personalty, which under our law go to 
the widow independent of any will or 
act of the husband, is not, so to speak, a 


part of his estate, and is no more liable} 


to a succession tax at his death than is 
her individual property, derived from her 
own ancestors and held in her own name, 
though the husband may have had the 
management and control of the estate 
during his lifetime.” In re Strahan, 93 
Neb. 828. 

This is the most favorable descrip- 
tion of the wife’s rights in the Ne- 
braska decisions. Yet there is noth- 
ing in that decision, or any other, 
that alters the very substantial rights 
which under the Nebraska statute, the 
husband enjoys in this one-third interest, 
during his lifetime, and which cease at 
his death; and, it must always be remem- 
bered, the Federal estate tax law oper- 
ates on rights that cease, and not rights 
that accrue, upon death. Giving full 


The husband is, in effect, the | 
managing agent and has control of the} 





Gaster | 


The, 





Acquiescences Announced 


In Decisions on Taxation 


The Commissioner ¢@f Internal Rev- 
enue, David H. Blair, announces his ac- 


quiescence in decisions of the Board of 


Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers 
and citations of which follow: 
Allerton, Robert, 16431, 18-1383. 


*Brooklyn Trust Co., executor, 13792, 13- | 
74 


a. 
Burke, Thomas, estate of, 12626, 13-781. 


*Grant, Helen M. W., estate of, 13792, 13- 


174. 
+Hass, E. S., 14817, 13-1352. 
Robertson, J. E., 17227, 13-550. 


Sheldon Manufacturing Co., H., 12836, 18- 


1296, 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions: 
{Blumberg Bros. Co., 12137, 12-1021. 
tHass, E. S., 14817, 13-1352. . 
§Standard Life Insurance Co. of America, 
12475, 25842, 29779, 13-13. 


*Estate tax decision. 
lates to second issue “of decision. 


tAcquiescence re- 


sion. 
volving the question of “reserve.” 


a TT I a 


denied. It was urged there that the 
wife’s right came from the contract with 
the insurer and not from the decedent; 
just as it is urged here that the wife’s 
right comes from the statute and_not 
from the death of her husband. That 
was admitted but held to be immaterial. 
It was urged there that the wife’s right 
“vested” prior to her husband’s death, 
just as is urged here. The court held, 
that even if that were so, it would not 
be material. The court, upon the mat- 
ter of vesting said, quoting from Sal- 
tonstall v. Saltonstall, 276 U. S. 260: 
“So long as the privilege of succession 
has not been fully exercised it may. be 
reached by the tax. See Cahen v. Brew- 
ster, 203 U. S. 548; Orr v. Gilman, 183 
U. S. 278; Chanler v. Kelsey, supra; 


Moffitt v. Kelly, supra; Nickel v. Cole, | 
And in determining whether it | 
|has been so exercised technical distinc- 


supra. 


tions between vested remainders and 


2 ! | other interests are of little avail, for the | 
dower, and it follows that the interest of 


shifting of the economic benefits and 
burdens of property, which is the subject 
of a succession tax, may even in the 
case of a vested remainder be restricted 
or suspended by other legal devices. A 
power of appointment reserved by the 
donor leaves the transfer, as to him, in- 
complete and subject to tax. Bullen v. 
Wisconsin, 240 U. S. 625. The bene- 
ficiary’s acquisition of the property is 
equally incomplete whether the power 
be reserved to the donor or another.” 

Other similarities might be pointed 
out. The court, however, decides this 
case, when it ruled: 

“The precise question presented 
whether the cvermination at death of 
that power and the consequent passing 


|to the designated beneficiaries of all 
|rights under the policies freed of the 


possibility of its exercise may be the 
legitimate subject of a transfer tax, as 
is true of the termination by death of 
any of the other legal incidents of prop- 
erty through which its use or economic 
enjoyment may be controlled. 


“A power in the decedent to surrender 
and cancel the policies, to pledge them 
as security for loans and the power to 
dispose of them and their proceeds for 
his own benefit during his life which 
subjects them to the control of a bank- 
ruptcy court for the benefit of his cred- 
itors, and which may, under local law 
applicable to the parties here, subject 
them in part to the payment of his 
debts, is by no means the least sub- 
stantial of the legal incidents of owner- 
ship, and its termination at his death 
so as to free the beneficiaries of the 
policy from the possibility of its exer- 
cise would seem to be no less a transfer 
within the reach of the taxing power 
than a transfer effected in other ways 


weight to the Nebraska court’s descrip-| through death.” 


tion of the wife’s interest, the facts still 
remain that the husband has at least the 
following very substantial rights in such 
property: 

He has the exclusive right of posses- 
sion; the exclusive right to the income 
incident thereto; all of it can be taken 
for his debts; he has, therefore, the ex- 
clusive right to use it as a basis for 
credit; he has the right to have it all 
applied to the payment of his debts upon 
his death; as to the personal property he 
has the further and exclusive right of 
transfer and disposition and of gift, and 
can likewise convey real estate if his 
wife is not a resident of Nebraska; he 
has the power to convey real estate, 
without his resident wife’s signature, and 
put his purchaser into possession, and if 
his wife pre-deceases him, the title is 
absolute. He has every right of owner- 
ship, save that he cannot will it with- 
out her consent; and as to real estate 
with a resident wife, his deed is condi- 
tioned on him outliving her; and, per- 
haps, he cannot give away or dissipate 
property in fraud of her. 

These rights of the husband are 
among the most valuable incidents of 
ownership. The right of possession and 
enjoyment of the income, the right to 
use it as a basis for credit, and the right 
to pay his debts with it, are the most im- 
portant attributes of ownership. And 
these are all “interests” which he enjoys 
in his own property, under the statutes 
and decisions of Nebraska and which 
cease at his death. 

As a matter of fact, the Nebraska 
statutes and decisions are very much 


like those of any other State, and it is| 


matter of common knowledge that a 
widow has much greater rights in her 
one-third or one-half, as the case may be, 
after death than she does before. Upon 
the death of her husband, she “comes 
into” her property. The very substantial 
rights which her husband has in the one- 
third cease at his death. 

Upon argument, counsel for the ap 
pellee stressed the point that her rights 
sprang from her marriage and the stat- 
ute, and his death was but the cccasion 
of the enjoyment. This argument has 
been fully met and completely answered, 
since the argument, by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Chase Nat. Bank v. 
U. S. supra. In that case, the decedent 
had taken out life insurance payable to 
his wife, with the right reserved in him 
to change the beneficiary. The face 
value of the policies was held to be sub- 
ject to the estate tax. The arguments 
against taxing this insurance money 
were almost identical with the argu- 
ments made in this case. In fact, the 
plaintiff in the Nyberg case, infra, relied 
largely on the analogy to life insurance, 
and the decision in Frick v. Lewellyn, 
298 Fed. 803, holding such proceeds not 
taxable. In the Chase National Bank 
case, the court dealt with Sec. 402, Rev. 
Act of 1921, which includes the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies, as the 
corresponding Section 302 of the Act of 
1924 includes the “interest of the sur- 
viving spouse.” The same constitutional 
objections were made there as here, and 








“Termination of the power of control 
at the time of death inures to the ben- 
efit of him* who owns the property sub- 
ject to the power and thus brings about, 
at death, the completion of that shift- 
ing of the economic benefits of property 
which is the real subject of the tax, just 
as effectively as would its exercise, 
which latter may be subjected to a 
privilege tax, Chanler v. Kelsey, 205 U. 
S. 466. ‘To make a distinction between 
a general power and a limitation in fee 
is to grasp at a shadow while the sub- 
stance escapes.’ ” 


E And, later on, the court said the ques- 
tion of whether there was a “vesting” 
was not determinative; that “the freeing 
of the remainder of the possibility of the 
exercise of that power” was sufficient to 
subject. property to a tax. So, if the 
wife’s interest was vested but inchoate, 
as alleged in the petition (a question as- 
sumed but not decided) it is of no mo- 
ment, 

_ In an effort to distinguish this case, 
it was argued that the insured in the 
cited case could by changing the ben- 
eficiary, entirely wipe out the wife’s in- 
terest; he has the same power in Ne- 
braska as to personal property, and also 
as to real estate by the simple expedient 
of changing his legal resident to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, or any other State. But 
aside from that, the fact still remains 
that in the case at bar the decedent had 
many important rights in this prop- 
erty, which ceased at his death. The 
same principle, under different facts, was 
applied in Reinecke v. Northern Trust 
Co., decided by the Supreme Court on 
January 2, 1929. (III, U. S. Daily, 2700.) 

The Court of Claims arrived at the 
same conclusion in an identical case from 
Nebraska, on June 18, 1928, in Nyberg v. 
United States, certiorari was denied No- 
vember 26, 1928. 

The rights of the Nebraska wife are 
certainly not greater than the rights of 


|a California wife in community prop- 


erty; yet the Supreme Court held that the 
husband was taxable on its income as if 
he were the sole owner. U, S. v. 
bins, 269 U. S., 315. 


Decisions cited by appellee from some | 


of the other community property States 
are not in point, for in those States the 
wife has an estate in the property, not 
unlike that of a tenant in common; her 
interest is subject to her separate devise, 
and under certain circumstances the 
property is subject to partition; she is 
entitled to a joint employment of the in- 
come; such community property is im- 
mune from his debts incurred without 
her consent, and there are other inci- 
dents of a common ownership. But in 
Nebraska this property is subject to 
his debts, and not hers; is for his en- 
joyment, and not hers. Her interest 
comes into realization after his death, 


after the payment of his debts, is sub- | 


ject to certain family allowances, and 


her interest may not be in fact identified, | 
|in many cases, 


until the debts are 
proven, the costs of administration as- 
cortaines, and the election of the widow 
maae, 


A secondary contention is made to the | March 


pNon- | 
acquiescence relates to first issue of deci- 
$Nonacquiescence relates to issue In- | 


is | 


Rob- | 


AvrHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Ane PreseNTED Herein, Bein 
PusiisHED WiTHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED Statrs Datiy 


Depreciation 


| 


Index and Digest 
| Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


| 


| YLLABI are printed so that they 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


| ; Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


STATE TAX: Gross Estate: 


Inclusions: 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Dower: State Statutes: 1924 


Act.—Where a statute accorded a wife a dower right inchoately in her 
husband’s real property, but also allowed to the husband, during his lifetime, 
the attributes of ownership, including the right of possession and enjoy- 
ment of income, and use of it in payment of debts or in obtaining credit, 


purposes because the estate tax operates on and is measured by the interest 
of decedent which was cut off by his death and has no effect on passage of 
the property to his widow.—Allen, Collector, v. Henggler, Administrator. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 
404, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 19, 1929. 


| 
held: The dower share is a part of the gross estate for Federal estate tax 


ternal Revenue. (I. T. 2467).—Yearly 
April 19, 1929. . 


Internal Revenue. 


The possibilities of development 
of steam power as contracted with 


cussed by O. C. Merrill, Executive 
Secretary, Federal Power Commis- 
sion, in an address delivered at 
Princeton University. 

Publication of the address was be- | 
gun in the issue of April 17 and 
continued in the issue of April 18. 
Reviewing the duties and methods 
of procedure of the Commission, the 
full text proceeds: 


The Commission has recently issued 
an order requiring all licenses subject | 
to its jurisdiction to file notice of any | 
intended security issue which would af- 
fect a licensed project. 

When such notice is filed, it will deter- 

mine whether it will exercise its juris- | 
diction. For the present, at least, its! 
| decision to act or not to act is likely to! 
depend upon whether it has sufficient | 
| force to undertake the work. 
I have described to you as briefly as 
| practicable some of the major activities 
}of the Commission. Remembering that 
its duties, while broad in character still 
relate only to water-power projects, it 
might be well in closing to point out 
what is the relation of water power to 
the power industry in general. While 
the development of water power has 
increased rapidly in recent years partly 
due to the removal of restrictions for- 
merly existing on sites under Govern- 
ment ownership or control, and partly 
due to the very rapid expension in power 
development as a whole, particularly for 
public utility uses, less than one-fourth 
of the generating equipment in public 
utility and manufacturing plants is op- 
erated by water power. 

According to the reports of the Bu-! 
reau of the Census the total installation 
in prime movers in central stations and 
electric railway, that is, in public utility | 
use, in 1902 was 3,200,000 horsepower, 
of which less than 500,000 horsepower, or 
15 per cent, was water power. The 
estimated installation in manufacturing 
plants for the same year was 10,054,000 
horsepower, of which 1,570,000 horse- | 
power was water power, likewise 15 per | 
cent of the total. Twenty-five years later | 








in 1927 the total installation in public 
utility stations had increased to 38,623,- 
000 horsepower, of which 10,374,000 
horsepower, or 27 per cent, was water 
power; while installation in manufactur- 
ing plants had increased to only 18,200,- 
000 horsepower, of which 1,800,000 
horsepower, or approximately 10 per 
cent, was water power. 


Utilities Have Expanded 
Power Output Rapidly 


It is significant of the increasing part 

that the public utilities are taking in 
the production of power, both relatively 
and absolutely, that in the 25 years from 
1902 to 1927 the installed capacity in 
public utility plants increased 12 times, 
while that in manufacturing plants in- 
creased only 30 per cent. During these 
25 years public utility plants added over 
35,000,000 horsepower of new equipment, 
the manufacturing plants only about 8&,- 
000,000 horsepower, that is, manufactur- 
ing plants have io an increasing degree 
supplied their power requirements from 
the public utilities. 
_ The effect of the growth of public util- 
ities upon water power development is! 
shown by the fact that while the water 
power developed by these utilities in- 
creased in the 25 years from less than 
500,000 horsepower to more than 10,000,- 
000 horsepower, water power in manu- 
facturing plants was practically station- 
ary, increasing only about 10 per cent. 
Taking public utilities and manufactures 
together, water power operated 15.5 per | 
cent of the total installation in 1902 and 
21.5 per cent in 1927. 

‘There are two chief reasons why, not- 
withstanding the greater percentage in 
water power in the last 25 years, it is 
likely always to play in this country a 
subordinate role to fuel power. One ot 
| these is the relative cost of supplying 
energy from the two sources, During 
the 25 years we have been considering, 
the efficiencies of water turbines have 








effect that, even if it be taxable, the tax 
is not properly measured. The answer 
may be found in Chase Nat’l Bank v. 
U. S., supra; U. S. v. Robbins, 269 U. S. 
315; in Brushaber v. U. P. R. R. Co., 240 
U. S. 1; Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 
U. S. 107; Maxwell v. Bughee, 250 U. S. 
525, and in other gases. It cannot be 
said that the action of Congress, in 


property that is freed from the decedent’s 
interests and rights and powers, is so 
arbitrary as to amount to confiscation. 
Again it should be recalled that the 
widow is not being taxed for the privi- 
lege of succession; the estate is taxed 
upon the occasion of the cessation of 
| rights of the decedent. 

| The case will be reversed and re- 
| manded for further proceedings in con- 
sonance with this opinion, 





25, 


1929, 


hydroelectric development were dis- ; 


fas if the life 


measuring the tax by the value of : 
| 


_— 


DEPRECIATION: Property’ Held in Trust: Massachusetts Trusts: Cor- 

porations: 1928 Act.—The property of those Massachusetts trusts which 
file Federal income tax returns as corporations is not property “held in 
trust” within the meaning of section 23(k) of the Revenue Act of 1928, and 
the depreciation allowances prescribed there do not apply.—Bureau of _In- 


Index Page 404, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Hydroelectric Plants Provide Fourth 
Of Energy Generated in United States 


Development of Water Power Relatively Increased for 
Public Utility Distribution, Says Power Commission. 


increased from around 60 to 70 per cent 
to well over 90 per cent, and have now 
reached about the limit of practical me- 
chanical efficiency. 

The steam plant, on the other hand, if 
we measure its increased efficiency by 


the fuel consumed per unit of output, has | 


improved to a far  - degree and is 
still improving. he fuel stations of 
1902 used around 4 pounds of coal per 
kilowatt hour produced. The modern 
high-pressure, high-temperature fuel 
power station, such as, for example, the 
Richmond Street plant of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, operating with 
a load factor around 60 per cent, uses 
less than one pound of coal, or about 
13,300 b. t. u. per kilowatt hour. 

We do not know what further efficien- 
cies may yet be developed. For example, 
the mercury vapor turbine is still in the 
experimental stage. One unit of 10,000 
kw. has been installed at a station at 
Hartford, Conn., and its short period of 
operation indicates that it may produce 


‘a kilowatt hour with less than 10,000 


b. t. u. 

As a result of the improvements in 
fuel station efficiencies, only the best of 
hydroelectric stations—that is, those 
with a regular supply of water and of 
relatively cheap cost of construction— 
can when independently operated deliver 
power at any considerable distance as 
cheaply as it can be produced by steam. 
This situation is a deterrent to water- 
power development in a section where 


‘cheap coal can be had. 


It by no means follows, however, that 
hydro stations are out of’ the running, 
for it frequently happens that the two 
types of plants in combination can de- 
liver power more cheaply than either 
alone. The Conowingo development on 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Classification Fixed 
For Special Trusts 


Ruling Issued on Associations 


Local to Massachusetts. 
BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE.  IN- 

COME TAX 2467. 

Property held by the so-called trusts 
in Massachusetts which filed Federal in- 
come tax returns as corporations is not 
“held in trust” as that phrase is ordi- 
narily used and as it is used in Section 
23(k) of the Revenue Act of 1928, ac- 
cording to an opinion given by the In- 
come Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, The full text of the opinion 
follows: 

Advice is requested as to whether the 


|last sentence of section 23(k) of the 


Revenue Act of 1928 applies to those 
Massachusetts trusts which file Federal 
tax returns on corporation forms and pay 
taxes at corporation rates. 

Section 23 of the Revenue Act of 1928 
provides that in computing net income 
there shall be allowed as deductions: 

(k) Depreciation—A reasunable allow- 
ance for the exhaustion, wear and tear of 
property used in the trade or business, in- 


| cluding a resonable allowance for obsoles- 
} cence, 


In the case of property held by one 
person for life with remainder to another 
person, the deduction shall be computed 
tenant were the absolute 
owner of the property and shall be allowed 
to the life tenant. In the case of prop- 
erty held in trust the allowable deduction 
shall be apportioned between the income 
beneficiaries and the trustee in accordance 
with the pertinent provisions of the in- 
strument creating the trust, or, in the ab- 
sence of such provisions, on the basis of 


lthe trust income allocable to each, 


The last sentence of the subsection just 
quoted applies only to property “held in 
trust.” While under local law a Mas- 
sachusetts trust of the type described is, 
for some purposes, and may for other 
purposes, constitute a partnership, such 
an organization under the Revenue Acts 
is neither a trust nor a partnership but 
is an association and, therefore, is a cor- 
poration, (Section 1, Revenue Act of 
1918; section 2(2), Revenue Act of 1921; 
section 2(a)2, Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926; section 701(a)2, Revenue Act of 
1928; Burk-Waggoner Oil Association v. 
Hopkins, 269 U. S., 110, T. D. 3790, C. 
B. V-1, 147. 

It is a corporation, moreover, not 
merely with respect to its tax rate but 
for other purposes as well (A. R. R, 
643, C. B. 5, 230; G. C. M. 621, C. B. 
V-2, 5), for under the sections of the 
Revenue Acts just cited an association 
is a corporation without qualification or 
restriction, Therefore, the property of 
the association must be treated, under 
section 28(k) of the Revenue Act of 
1928, as though the assoclation were in- 
corporated under the corporation stat- 
utes of the State and legal title to its 
property were vested in the association 
as a distinct legal entity. 

It follows that such property is not 
“held in trust” within the meaning of 
the last sentence of section 23(k), and 
that that sentence does not apply to 
such Massachusetts trusts as are asso- 
ciations under the Revenue Acts, 














Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated April 18, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


*Mary Cheney Davis v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Docket No. 20324. 

Loss. Damage by Storm. The 
extent of the loss sustained by peti- 
tioner in 1921 by reason of damage 
to her country estate from a violent 
ice, sleet and wind storm determined 
and the amount so found held to be 
subject to deduction by her from 
gross income for that year under 
Section 214(a) (6) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

Milwaukee Woven Wire Works v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
No. 8163. 

Depreciation. Respondent com- 
puted depreciation upon assets ac- 
quired prior to March 1, 1913, upon 
the basis of cost as established by 
petitioner’s books. Held, that that 
basis is proper in the absence of 
proof of any other amount as cost or 
of the March 1, 1913, value. 

Automobiles Used in the Busi- 
ness. Where two officers purchased 
new cars which were used in peti- 
tioner’s business and petitioner re- 
imbursed them for the cost thereof 
on the last of June, 1920, such cost 
of a capital asset should be included 
in invested capital for the last six 
months of 1920, and petitioner is en- 
titled to deduct depreciation on the 
two cars. 

Loss. Petitioner purchased two 
lots with dwellings thereon, sold the 
two dwellings for $400 for removal 
and then used the lots for an exten- 
sion of its factory. Held, that peti- 
tioner sustained no deductible loss 
on account of the disposition of the 
ea (A. H. Ingle, I. B. T. A. 

Charles E. Hammersly, Andrew Banse, 
E. C. Knoerschild, William F. Tibbs, 
Docket Nos 20501, 20502, 20508, 21647. 

Transferees. Assessment and 
Collection. Limitation. Assess- 
ment was proposed on August 18, 
1926, under Section 280 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926 against four stock- 
holders of a dissolved corporation, of 
liabilities asserted in respect to its 
unpaid income and profits tax defi- 
ciency for 1918, as tranferees in that 
year of certain of its assets. On 
the proof found that the tax defi- 
ciency of the transferor for 1918 was 
properly assessed within five years 
from the filing of the return and 
prior to the passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, but no proceeding was 
begiin for its recovery ‘within that 
time and held, that such deficiency 
being barred of collection by the lim- 
itation of Section 250(d) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, and the five- 
year period for collection not being 
extended by Section 278(d) of the 
Revenue Act of 1924, the proposed 
assessment of the liability now, more 
than a year after the expiration of 
period for assesment against the 
transferor, is barred. 

John S. Hall and James Garfield, Execu- 
tors, Estate of Chas. F, Choate, De- 
ceased, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Docket No. 13552. 

Loss. Damage by Storm. The 
extent of the loss sustained by peti- 
tioners’ decedent in 1921 by reason 
of damage to his country estate from 
a violent ice storm determined and 
the amount so found, held, to be sub- 
ject to deduction from gross income 
of such decedent for that year under 
Section 214(a) (6) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

Jacob Conn v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Docket No. 11978. 

Leasehold, Exhaustion of. Peti- 
tioner acquired May 15, 1916, an as- 
signment of a leasehold having eight 
years and 15 days to run for which 
he paid $14,000 and assumed the 
obligations in respect to rents, etc. 
On January 1, 1921, the lessor gave 
to the petitioner a new leasehold 
agreement covering the last three 
years and five months of the original 
period. Held, that for purposes of a 
deduction for exhaustion for the year 
1919 the exhaustion should be com- 
puted upon the leasehold period of 
eight years and 15 days. 

Interest Income. Testimony of 
petitioner that during the year he 
owned no interest-bearing securities 
and received no interest other than 
on bank deposit balances, and as to 
the amcunt of interest on such bal- 
ances, held, to establish that his in- 
terest income during the year was 
not in excess of $150. 

Business Deductions. Testimony 
held sufficient to establish that the 
cost of various supplies purchased 
by the petitioner in connection with 
the conduct of a moving picture 
theater during 1919 was $1,412.04. 


Hearings Are Scheduled 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


Announcement was made by the Board 
of Tax Appeals April 18 that a series 
of hearings will be held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., from April 22 to April 26, inclu- 
sive, The hearings will be conducted by 
Charles M. Trammel, as Division No. 2, 
in room 233 of the Federal Building. 
Following are the titles and docket num- 
bers of the proceedings to be heard to- 
gether with the days on which they are 


scheduled: 
April 22, 1929. 

18001, 19569, 38299, 48079, Harvey J, 
Elam; 18000, 19570, Howard S. Young. 

14853, 18560, Live Stock Exchange Bank. 

19047, Terre Haute House Company. 

April 23, 1929, 

14638, Hamilton Coal Mining Company; 
14674, National Map Company; 18196, 
Rutenber Electric Company. 

April 24, 1929. 
7735, 29535, Daniel Hecker. 
22531, 36085, State Life Insurance Come 


pany. 
April 25, 1929. 
21860, Henry Adamson; 21861, P. HH. 
Penna; 21862, Thomas P, Gallagher. 
22364, 41888, Watson-McMahon Company, 
27350, Estate of Clarence E. Poston, 
April 26, 1929. 
21489, 29554, 32965, Reserve Loan Life 
Insurance Co. 
30380, Qaker Wil Company, 
84298, Nowland Realty Company, 


‘ 
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ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unirep States DaiLy 


Agriculture 


| Riri Relief Measure In Senate Provides 


For Opti 


Provision Is Made 
- For Federal Board 


Revolving Fund of $500,000,-| 


000 Authorized in Measure 
Just Introduced. 


A farm relief plan (S. 1) creating a 
Federal farm board of 12 members and 
permitting that farm board to employ 
the export debenture plan if it sees fit, 
was introduced in the Senate April 18 
by Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

A revolving fund of $500,000,000 is 
authorized in the bill which is the out- 
growth of nearly three weeks of hear- 
ings and executive consideration of the 
farm problem. Members of the farm 

oard are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. from each of the 12 land bank dis- 
tricts, while the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture serves as an ex officio member. 

The debenture plan is placed in the 
bill for the optional use of the farm 
board. If called into use, the debenture 
rates are fixed at one-half the tariff on 
the commodity, except that as long as 
there is no duty on cotton the debenture 
shall be 2 cents a pound. Debenture 
certificates are good for one year from 
the date of issuance, when tendered in 
payment of duties on articles imported 
by the bearer. The full text of the bill 
follows: 


Establishment Sought 
Of Federal Farm Board 
A bill to establish a Federal Farm 


Board to aid in the orderly marketing, | 


and in the control and dis}@sition of the 
surplus, of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled: 

Section 1. It is hereby declared (a) 
that direct obstructions to and burdens 
upon interstate and foreign commerce in 
agricultural commodities result from 
price fluctuations in the marketing of 
such commodities, due to surpluses from 
climatic or other causes beyond the ef- 
fective control of producers, or to specu- 
lation, or to inefficient and wasteful 
methods of distribution; (b) that in 
order properly to protect, foster, and 
stabilize such commerce, it is impera- 
tive to remove such obstructions and 
burdens; and (c) that it is the policy of 
the United States— c 

(1) To minimize such price fluctua- 

tions by controlling any seasonal or 
year’s total surplus, produced in the 
United States and either local or na- 
tional in extent, that is in excess of the 
requirements for the orderly marketing 
of any agricultural commodity or in 
excess of the domestic requirements for 
such ‘commodity, and by encouraging 
producers to organize effective associa- 
tions or corporations under their own 
control for greater unity of effort in 
q@narketing; and ; 
(2) To accomplish such objects through 
executing the provisions of this Act in 
such manner as to bring about a sub- 
stantial and permanent improvement in 
agriculture and promote the best inter- 
ests of the country as a whole. 


President Would Appoint 


Members of Board 


Sec. 2. A Federal Farm Board is here- 
by created, to consist of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who shall be a member ex 
officio, and twelve members, one from 
each of the twelve Federal land bank 
districts, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The terms of 
office of the appointed members of the 
board first taking office after the date of 
the approval of this Act shall expire, 
as designated by. the President at the 


time of nomination, four at the end of | 


the second year, four at the end of the 
fourth year, and four at the end of the 
sixth year, after the date of the approval 
of this Act. A successor to an appointed 
member of the board shall have a term 
of office expiring six years from the date 
of the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed, except 
that any person appointed to.fill a va- 
cancy in the board occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
peinted for the remainder of such term. 
One of the appointed members shall be 
designated by the President as chairman 
of the board and shall be the principal 
executive officer of the board. The Presi- 
dent may designate any other appointed 
member of the board to act as chairman 
in case of the absence or disability of the 
chairman. The board may function not- 
withstanding vacancies, and a majority 
of the members in office shall constitute 
a quorum. Each appointee shall be a 
citizen of the United States who shall 
have demonstrated his capacity and fit- 
ness by a record of success in agricul- 
tural activities of such nature as to give 
him special qualifications for his duties 
as a member of the board. No appointee 
shall actively engage in any other busi- 
ness, vocation, or employment than that 
of serving as a member of the board; 
nor shall any appointee during his term 
of office engage in the business of buy- 
ing and selling, or otherwise be finan- 
cially interested in, any agricultural com- 
modity or product thereof, provided this 
shall not apply to the operation of his 
own farm or farms. Each appointee shall 
receive a salary of $12,000 a year except 
the chairman, whose salary shall be 
fixed by the President. Each appointee 
shall receive necessary travel and sub- 
sistence expenses, or per diem allowance 
in lieu thereof, within the limitations 
prescribed by law, while away from his 
official station on official business. 


General Powers 


Of Board Outlined 

Sec. 3. The board— 

(a) Shall maintain its principal office 
in the District of Columbia, and such 
other offices in the United States as it 
i@ms necessary. 

(b) Shall have an official seal which 
shall be judicially noticed, 

(c) Shall make an annual report to Con- 
gress upon the administration of this 
Act and any matter relating to the bet- 
ter effectuation of the declared policy, 
including recommendations for legisla- 
tion. 

(d) May make such regulations as are 


> 


necessary to execute the functions vested 
in it by this Act. 

(e) May (1) appoint and fix the sal- 
aries of a secretary and such experts, 
and, in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923 and subject to the pro- 
visions of the civil service laws, such 
other officers and employes, and (2) 
make such expenditures (including ex- 
penditures for rent and personal services 
at the seat of government and else- 
where, for law books, periodicals, and 
‘books of reference, and for printing and 
binding) as may be. necessary for the 
execution of the functions vested in the 
board. Expenditures by the board shall 
be allowed and paid upon the presenta- 
tion of itemized vouchers therefor ap- 
proved Ly the chairman of the bvard. 


(f) Shail meet at the call of the 
chairman, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
or a majority of its members. 

(g) Shall keep advised, from any 
available sources, of crop prices, pros- 
pects, supply, and demand, at home and 
abroad, with especial attention to the 
existence or the probability of the exist- 
ence of a surplus or shortage of any 
agricultural commodity, and the board 
may advise producers through their 
organizations or otherwise in matters 
connected with the adjustment of pro- 
duction, distribution, and marketing of 
any such commodity or products thereof, 
in order that it may secure for such pro- 
ducers the maximum benefits under this 
Act consistent with the policy declared 
in section 1, The board shall, through 
the Secretary of Agriculture, indicate to 
the appropriate bureau or division of the 
Department of Agriculture any special 
problem on which research is needed to 
= in carrying out the provisions of this 

ct. 

(h) May cooperate with other govern- 
mental agencies and with private agen- 
cies in expanding domestic and foreign 
markets for agricultural commodities or 
products thereof, and in developing by- 
products of and new uses for agricul- 
tural commodities. 

(i) Shall, in pursuance of the policy 
declared in section 1, encourage the 
organization and development of effec- 
tive cooperative marketing associations. 





Advisory Commodity 
Councils Provided 


Sec. 4. (a) Prior to the first certifica- 
tion of a stabiiization corporation for 
any agricultural commodity, as herein- 
after provided, the board shall organize 
an advisory council for the commodity. 


members to be selected by the board 


as the board may by regulation pro- 
vide, by cooperative associations for the 
commodity, by other organizations rep- 
resentative of the producers of the com- 
modity, and/or by individual producers 
thereof. 
cil members, but the board shall pay each 
a per-diem compensation not exceeding 
$20 for attending council meetings and 
for time devoted to other business of the 
council authorized by the board, and nec- 
essary travel and subsistence expenses, 
or per-diem allowance in lieu thereof, 





branch of the Government. Each such 
council shall be designated by the name 
of the commodity it represents, as, for 
example, the “Cotton Advisory Council.” 

(b) Each advisory council shall meet 
as soon as practicable after its selection, 
at a time and place designated by the 
peere, and select a chairman and secre- 
ary. 


thereafter at least twice a year upon 


times upon call of a majority of the 
members of the advisory council. 

(d) Each advisory council may by it- 
self or through its officers, (1) confer di- 
rectly with the board, call for informa- 
tion from it, or make oral or written rep- 
|resentations to it, concerning matters 
within the jurisdiction of the board and 
relating to the agricultural commodity, 
and (29 cooperate with the board in ad- 
vising the producers through their organ- 
izations or otherwise in the development 
of suitable programs of planting or 
breeding in order to secure the maximum 
benefits under this Act consistent with 
the policy declared in section 1. 





Provision for Certification 
Of Stabilization Corporations 


Sec. 5. (a) Stock or membership cor- 
porations organized under the laws of 
any State may make application to the 
board, in such manner as the board shall 


by regulation prescribe, for the certifica- | 
tion of a stabilization corporation for | 


any agricultural commodity, if all the 
voting stock or membership interests 


therein (except for qualifying shares or | 


membership interests for officers ‘and di- 
rectors of the corporation) are held by 
cooperative associations for the commod- 


ity and/or individual producers thereof: | 


Provided, That no more than. one stabili- 
zation corporation shall be certified for 
any one commodity for the same period 
of time The board may so certify the 
corporation if— , 

(1) The board finds (upon the basis 
of information acquired through the ad- 
visory council for the agricultural com- 
modity or through the board’s own in- 
vestigation, or in any other manner) 
that it is advisable to establish a stab- 
ilization corporation for an agricultural 
commodity in order effectively to carry 
out the policy declared in section 1 
either as to the organization of corpora- 
tion under the control of producers for 
greater unity of effort in marketing or 
as to control of any surplus of the com- 
modity; and 

(2) The board finds that the corpora- 
tion is entitled to make application for 
certification and that the organization, 
character of management, and business 
policies of the corporation are such as 
to render it suitable as a stabilization 
corporation; and 


Authority to Act 
As Marketing Agent 


(3) The corpowation agrees with the 
board that the corporation will from time 
to time adopt such by-laws and make 
such changes in its by-laws as the board 
deems necessary to enable the corpora- 


tion effectively to conform to the require- 


ments of this Act, 


Such certification shail constitute the} 


applicant a stabilization corporation au- 
thorized to act as a Federal instrumen- 
tality to aid the board in carrying out 
the policy declared in Section 1 for such 
period, not in excess of five years, as the 


Each such council shall consist of seven | 


from persons nominated, in such manner | 


No salary shall be paid coun- | 


within the limitations prescribed by law | 
for civilian employes in the executive | 


(c) Each advisory council shall meet} 


call of the board, and may meet at other | 
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onal Use of Debenture Plan 


Conirdi of Surplus 
Described as Object 


Commission Would Be Com- 
posed of 12 Members and 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


| board shall specify in the certificate, un- 
\less upon application to the board the 
certificate is renewed prior to the ex- 
|piration of the period. 
| shall entitle the corporation during such 
|period to the privileges conferred upon 
| stabilization corporations by this Act. 

| (b) Except for qualifying shares or 
membership interests for officers and di- 
,rectors of the corporation, a stabiliza- 
|tion corporation shall not issue its vot- 
|ing stock or membership interests to, nor 
permit them to be held by, any person 
| other than a cooperative association han- 
|dling the agricultural commodity or in- 
|dividual producers thereof. The voting 
| seaen and membership interests of a sta- 
| bilization corporation shall not be trans- 
|ferable unless the transferee is so quali- 
fied to hold such stock or membership 
interests, and the certificates of stock 
or membership interest shall so state. 

| (c) A stabilization corporation shall 
|keep such acounts, records, and memo- 
|randa, and make such reports with re- 
spect to its transactions, business 
| methods, and financial condition, as the 
| board may from time to time prescribe; 
|shall permit the board to audit its ac- 
|counts annually and at such other times 
}as the board deems advisable; and shall 





|or upon written request of any stock- 
holder or member, to investigate the 
| financial condition and business methods 
{of the corporation. 

(d) A stabilization corporation for 


authority to act as a marketing agent 


| purchase, handle, store, warehouse, proc- 


ucts are acquired from its stockholders 
or members. Purchases or sales of the 
agricultural commodity or its products 
by the stabilization corporation shall be 
| made in the open market so as to effect- 
|uate the policy declared in section 1 of 
this Act. 

| (e) Not less than 75 per centum of 
all profits derived by a stabilization cor- 
| poration each year from its operations as 
an agent in marketing an agricultural 
|commodity or its products acquired from 
|the stockholders or members of the cor- 
poration, shall be paid into a merchan- 
dising reserve fund to be established by 
the corporation. No such payment shall 
be required whenever the fund is of such 
amount as, in the opinion of the board, 
constitutes a sufficient reserve for such 
operations of the corporation. The cor- 
poration may distribute out of the re- 
|mainder of such profits for the year, 
first, a cash dividend on its outstanding 
{stock not in excess of 8 per centum of 
the par value thereof, and, second, a 
patronage dividend to its stockholders 
jor members. Such patronage dividend 
shall be paid to each stockholder or mem- 
ber upon the basis of the total volume 
lof the commodity or fts products mar- 
keted through the corporation. The 
United States shall not be liable, directly 
}or indirectly, with respect to the stock 
or membership interests issued by any 
stabilization corporation, and all such 
| certificates of stock or membership in- 
terests shall so state on their face. 





Provision Made for Loans 
‘From Revolving Fund 


Section 6. (a) Loans for the purposes 
hereinafter specified may be made by 
the board out of the revolving fund 
|ereated by section 8. No loan shall be 
made unless the board deems it in pur- 
suance of the policy declared in section 
| 1, and unless, in the opinion of the board, 
|the stabilization corporation or coopera- 
tive association applying for the loan. 
|has an organization and management of 
| such character as to insure the carrying 
jout of such policy and the reasonable 
safety of the loan. All loans by the 
board shall be made upon the. terms 
hereinafter specified and such other 
terms not inconsistent therewith as the 
board deems necessary. 

(b) For the purpose of enabling a 
stabilization corporation to act as an 
agent in marketing an agricultural com- 
modity or its products acquired from its 
stockholders or members, the board may 
make loans to the corporation for capi- 
| tal in'such amounts as the board deems 
adequate. Nonvoting shares fully paid 
up shall be issued to the board in the 
amount of such loans. Such shares may 
be retired at any time by the stabiliza- 
tion corporation on payment of the 
amount loaned therefor, together with 
interest as hereinafter specified, and 
such shares may be reissued to any co- 
operative association or producer elig- 
ible to hold stock of the corporation and 
subscribing therefor. The aggregate 





shall not exceed $25,000,000, 

(c) Whenever the board finds, upon 
the investigation of the marketing situ- 
ation with respect to an agricultural 
commodity, that there is or may be a 
seasonal or year’s total surplus in excess 
of the requirements for the orderly mar- 
keting of the commodity or beyond the 
|domestic requirements for the commod- 
ity, then the board may make loans to 
the stabilization corporation for the com- 
modity for the purpose of buying and 
storing the surplus of the commodity and 
meeting carrying and handling charges 
and other operating expenses in connec- 
tion therewith. The loans shall be se- 
cured by a lien on the commodity pur- 
chased or stored. No such loan shall be 
made unless the board is of the opinion 
that other available facilities for bor- 
rowing upon the security of the commod- 


ticable extent, The loans shall be made 


|corporation incurring undue risk of loss 
upon sale of the commodity, taking into 
account carrying and handling charges 
and other operating expenses and the 
policy to be effected by this Act. All 
profits derived by a stabilization cor- 
poration each year from the surplus con- 
trol operations of the corporation under 





The certificate | 


| permit the board, upon its own initiative | 


any agricultural commodity shall have | 
for its stockholders or members, and to! 
ess, sell, and market any quantity of the | 


agricultural commodity or its products, | 
whether or not such commodity or prod- | 


ity have been used to the fullest prac-| 


Export Debentures 


plus control reserve fund to be estab- 
lished by the corporation. All losses of 
the corporation from its surplus opera- 
tions under this subdivision shall be 
paid from the surplus control reserve 
fund, or if such fund is inadequate they 
shall be paid by the board as a loan from | 
the revolving fund. Any amounts so 
paid by the board from the revolving 
fund shall be repaid by the corporation 
from future profits from its surplus con- | 
trol operations. Stockholders or mem-' 
bers of the corporation shall not be sub- | 
ject to assessment for any losses in-| 
curred in the surplus control operations 
of the corporation. The aggregate 
amount of loans for the purposes of this 
subdivision, outstanding and unpaid at 
any one time, shall not exceed $375,- 
000,000. 


| cutural 


The output of egg products in China is 
probably fully as large as last year, ac- 
cording to a cable to the Bureau of Agri- 
Economics from Agricultural 
Commissioner Nyhus at Shanghai, a 
summary of which was made _ public 
April 18 by the Bureau. The statement 
follows in full text. 

In general better internal conditions 





| Aggregate of Advances 
Not to Exceed $50,000,000 


(d) The board may make loans (1) 
| to any cooperative association and/or 
to any stabilization :corporation for the 
purpose of developing continuity of op- | 
erative services from the point of pro- 
duction to and including the point of | 
|terminal marketing service, if the pro- 
| ceeds of the loan are to be used for as- 
| sisting the cooperative association or cor- 
poration in acquisition by purchase, con- 
struction, or otherwise of facilities and | 
equipment for the preparing, handling, 
storing, processing, or sale or other dis- 
position of agricultural commodies; or 
(2) to any cooperative association for 
working capital; or (3) to any agricul- 
tural association for the cooperative pur- 
chasing of supplies and equipment for its 
|members. Loans made under the pro- 
| Visions of this subdivision may be se- 
| cured by marketing contracts of mem- 
| bers of cooperative associations, and be 
| required to be repaid, together with in- | 
| terest thereon, within a period of 20 
| years by means of a charge to be de- 
| ducted from the proceeds of the sale or 
other disposition of each unit of the agri- 
| cultural comomdity delivered by the co- 
operative association; or may be secured 
in such other manner as the board deems 
adequate. The aggregate amount of loans 
'for these purposes, outstanding and un- 
|paid at any one time, shall not exceed 
| $50,000,000. 
(e) The board may make loans to any 
| cooperative association for the purpose! 
of enabling the association to advance to 
is members a greater share of the mar- 
ket price of the commodity delivered to 
the association than is practicable under | 
other credit facilities. The loans shall 
be secured by a lien upon the agricul- 
tural commodity marketed through the 
association, and the total amount of such 
loans upon the agricultural commodity, 
together with advance made thereon by | 
| intermediate credit banks or other agen- 
cies, shall not exceed 85 per centumn 
of the market value of the commodity. 
|The aggregate amount of loans for this 
| purpose, outstanding and unpaid at any 
}one time, shall not exceed $25,000,000. 

(f) The board may make advances | 
from the revolving fund to meet obli- 
gations under any insurance agreement, 
as hereinafter authorized, but such ad- 
vance shall, as soon as practicable, be 
repaid from the proceeds of insurance 
premiums, The aggregate amount of 
advances for this purpose, outstanding 
and unpaid at any one time, shall not 
exceed $25,000,000. 

(g) Loans by the board under this sec- 
tion, including advances for insurance 





|than for several seasons. 


| pacity. 
| Shanghai plants have secured eggs at a) 
|slightly lower cost than last spring. 


are making it easier to secure suppiies 
Egg freezing 
plants in Shanghai have had no difficulty 
insecuring apple supplies, which may be 


| due to the tapping of a larger territory, 


made possible by improved transporta- 


|tion facilities, and, to some extent also, 


to the fact that the largest factory in 
China, located at Nanking, has not been 
operating and buying eggs to full ca- 
Under these circumstances 


Demand from the United States for 
frozen egg products is very inactive at 
present, states Mr. Nyhus. Some ship- 
ments have been made recently under 


any manufaetured food product thereof. 


|Such export debentures shall be issued 


to any farmer, cooperative association, 
stabilization corporation, or other per- 
| son with respect to such quantity of the 
commodity or manufactured food prod- 
uct thereof as such person may from 
time to time export from the United 
States to any foreign country. The ex- 
port debenture shall be in an amount 
to be computed under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in ac- 
cordance with such reguiations as he 


may prescribe, at the debenture rate for | 
the commodity or product that is in ef- | 


fect at the time of exportation. Any 
such computation shall be final. 


(b) In order to procure the issuance 


| ; 
of an export debenture, the farmer, co- 
operative association, stabilization corpo- | 
|ration, or other person shall, in accord- 


ance with such regulations as the Secre- 


|tary of the Treasury may prescribe, 
|make application for such debenture and 


submit satisfactory proofs either (1) that 


and has not previously been exported 
therefrom, or (2) that the commodity 


| used in making the quantity of the manu- 


factured food product to be exported was 


| produced in the United States and the} 


agricultural commodity and the manu- 
factured food ‘product have not pre- 
viously been exported therefrom. 


Export Debentures 
Receivable at Face Value 


(c) An export debenture, 
presented by the bearer thereof within 
one year from the date of issuance, shall 
be received at its face value by any collec- 
tor of customs, or deputy collector of cus- 
toms, or other person authorized by law 
or by regulation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to perform the duties of col- 


} lector of customs, in payment of duties 
|collectible against articles imported by 





purposes, shall bear interest at the rate 
of 4 per centum per annum on the un- 
paid principal. Payments of principal 
upon any such loan shall be covered into 
the revolving fund; and payments of in- 
terest shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts, 





Authorized to Enter 
Insurance Agreements 


Section 7, The board is authorized, | 
upon application of cooperative associa- 
tions, to enter into agreements, subject | 
to the conditions hereinafter specified, 
for the insurance of the cooperative as- 
sociations against loss through price de- 
cline in the agricultural commodity 
handled by the associations and pro- 
duced by the members thereof. Such 
agreements shall be entered into only if, 
in the opinion of the board (1) coverage 
is not available from private agencies at 
reasonable rates, (2) the insurance will 
be in furtherance of the policy declared 
jin section 1, and (3) the agricultural 
commodity is regularly traded in upon 
an exchange in sufficient volume to es- 
tablish a recognized basic price for the 
market grades of the commodity and 
such exchange has accurate price rec- 
ords for the commodity covering a per- 
iod of years of sufficient length to serve 
as a basis to calculate the risk and fix 
the premium for the insurance, The 
agreements shall require payment of 
premiums so fixed and shall include such 
other terms as the board deems 
necessary. 


| the bearer. Title to any export debenture 


shall be transferable by delivery. 

(d) Debenture rates in effect at any 
time with respect to any agricultural 
commodity shall be one half the rate of 
duty in effect at such time with respect 
to imports of such commodity, except 
that so long as no tariff duty is imposed 
on cotton the debenture rate thereon 
shall be 2 cents per pound. The debenture 
rate in effect at any time with respect to 
any manufactured food product of any 
agricultural commodity shall be an 
amount sufficient, as nearly as may be to 
equal the debenture that would be issu- 
able upon the exportatidn of the quantity 
of the agricultural commodity consumed 
in the manufacture of the exported 


| manufactored food product, as prescribed 


and promulgated from time to time by 
the board. 

(e) Regulations requiring that metal 
tags or other appropriate markings be 
placed on all bales of cotton produced 


through the United States for exporta- 
tion, may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Every person who vio- 
lates any such regulation of the board 
shall be liable to a civil penalty of $100 
for each such offense. Such penalty may 
be recovered in a civil suit brought by 
the board in the name of the United 
States. ; 
(f) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prepare and issue all export debentures. 
Export debentures issued under authority 
of this Act shall be obligations of the 
United States within the definition’ in 
section 147 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States,” approved 





| Authorizes Appropriation 
Of $500,000,000 | 
| See.-8. There is hereby authorized to | 
|be appropriated the sum of $500,000,000, | 
which shall be made available by the 
Congress as soon as practicable after the | 
}approval of this Act and shall constitute | 
la revolving fund to be administered by | 
the board as provided in this Act. | 

Sec. 9. Upon the request of coopera- | 
tive associations and/or other organiza- | 
|tions controlled by producers of any | 





lassist in forming one or more clearing 
|house associations for the purpose of | 
| minimizing losses in the distribution of | 
the commodity and of providing for the 
equitable distribution of the commodity 
| among the various markets. Cooperative 
| associations handling the commodity, in- 
| dependent dealers, handlers, and/or dis- | 
tributors of the commodity shall be eligi- | 
|ble for membership in the association. 
The board may provide for the registra- 
|tion of any such association in accord- 
| ance with such regulations as it may pre- 
|seribe. The association shall be operated 
under such rules and regulations as the 
board may approve as being in further- 
ance of the policy declared in section 1. 
The association shall utilize the market 
news service and other facilities of the 
Department of Agriculture as far as 
possible, 

Sec. 10. (a) Whenever the board finds 
it advisable, in order to carry out the 
| policy declared in section 1 with respect 





export debentures with respect to such 
|}commodity, the board shall give notice 
/of such finding to the Secretary of the 
| Treasury.. Upon the receipt of such no- 
| tice it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
|tary of the Treasury, commencing and 
| terminating at such time as the board 
shall prescribe, to issue export deben- 


March 4, 1909, as amended [U. S. C. 
title 18, section 261]. 

(g) Any person who shall make any 
false statement for the purpose of fraud- 
ulent procuring, or shall attempt in 
any manner fraudulently to procure, the 
issuance or acceptance of any export de- 
benture, whether for the benefit of such 
person or of any other person, shall be 
fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

(i) As used in this section the term 


amount of loans for capital of a stabili-| perishable agricultural commodity, the | “cotton” means staple cotton and cotton 
zation corporation for such purpose, out-| board may, whenever it deems it in pur- | of any tenderable grade under the United 
standing and unpaid at any one time, | suance of the policy declared in section 1, | States Cotton Futures Act. 


| Examination of Books 


And Accounts of Board 


Sec. 11. For the administrative ex- 
penses of the board under this Act in- 
curred prior to July 1, 1930, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $300,000 to be available to the 
board for such expenses (including sal- 
aries and expenses of the members, of- 
ficers, and employes of the board, and 


per diem compensation and expenses of 


members of the commodity advisory 
councils). 

Sec, 12. Any action of the Treasury 
Department in issuing or receiving ex- 
port debentures, and vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the board for ex- 
penditures from the revolving fund or 
insurance moneys, shall be final and con- 
|clusive upon all officers of the Govern- 
|}ment; except that all such transactions 
shall, subject to the above limitations, 


under such conditions as will prevent the! to uny agricultural commodity, to issue | be examined by the General Accounting 


| Office at such times and in such manner 
as the Comptroller General of the United 
| States may by regulation prescribe. Such 
|examination shall be for the sole pur- 
| pose of making a report to the Congress 
| and to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
|the board of action, expenditures, or 
loan or insurance agreements in viola- 


this subdivision shall be paid into a sur- | tures with respect to the commodity and | tion of law, together with such recom- 


~ 


the quantity of the commodity to be ex-! 
ported was produced in the United States! 


when | 


in foreign countries and allowed transit | 


¢ 
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Wheat 


Output of Egg Products in.China Estimated 
As Maintaining Level of One Year Ago 


Demand from America Is Reduced and Prices Are Lower 
At Shanghai and in Europe. 


| contracts completed before the change in 
|the United States tariff rates, but pack- 
|ers now contend that the new rates prac- 
tically eliminate, for this season at least, 
the small business previously done with 
the United States in frozen products. 
European quotations on frozen egg prod- 
jucts from China are somewhat lower 
|than at the same time last year. | 
| Exporters of dried egg products, who | 
| are supplied by native factories in the in- 
|terior, state that buyers for freezing 
|plants have invaded the territories of | 
; these native factories and may have af- | 
| fected their output. No difficulty is being 
|experienced, however, in moving dried 
egg products from the interior factories ! 
|to the port cities. | 

An inactive demand on the part of 
both the United States and Europe for| 
dried products is reported. Quotations | 
|e. if. N. York for spray yolk stand at 





54 cents per pound and for dried albumen | 
‘at 52 cents per pound. At about the 
;same time last year spray yolk was) 
| quoted at 46'% cents per pound and dried | 
|albumen at 52 cents per pound ec. i. f. 
|New York. 


| ayment of Bounty Asked | 
| For Producers of Sugar) 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


$30,000,000 during the first few years of | 
ithe law. To meet that bounty expense | 
ja duty of 1% to 2 cents per pound 
| (polariscopic test) is proposed on im- 
ports. This will produce more than 

30,000,000 even with the Cuban 20 per 
;cent preferential rate. The Tariff Com-| 
;mission found that a 1.23 cent rate was | 
just for Cuba. This proposed rate is! 
about the same and should cover all 
domestic’ bounty costs. 


A direct bounty will protect our sugar 
jinterests. without any expense to the| 
Treasury.-: It will protect 120,000,000) 
consumers with a cheap necessity and 
they will pay no added protective duty | 
that fails to protect. Any higher duty) 
would be a burden on the consumer the, 
same as a duty on tea and sugar and 
could not be justified over items on the 
free list. Rates submitted are tentative | 
for consideration. When given time, I} 
will offer arguments and data in sup- 
port of the bill. 





| mendations thereon as the Comptroller | 
General deems advisable. | 

See. 13. (a) The board shall, iu coop- 
eration with any governmental establish- | 
;ment in the Executive branch of the | 
Government, avail itself of the services | 
and facilities thereof in order to avoid | 
preventable expenses or duplication of | 
effort. | 


| (b) The President may by Executive | 
|order direct any such governmental , 
| establishment to furnish the board such | 
|information and data as such govern-! 
;mental establishment may have pertain- | 
jing to the functions of the board; except , 
; that the President shall not direct that 
| the board be furnished with any informa- | 
tion or data. supplied by any person in| 
| confidence to any government establish- | 
;/ment in pursuance of any provision of 
\law or of any agreement with a govern- 
| mental establishment. | 


(c) The board may cooperate with! 
j}any State or Territory, or department, | 
agency, .or political subdivision thereof, | 
or with any person. 





Agricultural Speculation 
By Members Prohibited 


| Sec. 14. (a) If any provision of this 
Act is declared unconstitutional, or the 
applicability thereof to any person, cir- 
cumstance, commodity, or class of trans- 
jactions with. respect to any commodity 
jis held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of the Act and the applicability 
|of such provision to other persons, cir- | 
| cumstances, commodities, and classes of 
| transactions shall not be affected thereby. 
(b) It shall be unlawful for any mem- 
ber, officer, or employe of the board to| 
| speculate, directly or indirectly, in any; 
| agricultural commodity or product there- 
of, or in contracts relating thereto, or in 
the stock or membership interests of any 
association or corporation engaged in| 
handling, processing, or disposing of any 
; such commodity or product. Any person 
violating this subdivision shall upon con- 
|viction thereof be fined not more than 
| $10,000, or imprisoned not more than ten 
, years, or both. 
; (ce) It shall be unlawful (1) for any 
}cooperative association, — stabilization 
corporation, clearing house association, 
|or commodity advisory council, or (2) 
\fer any director, officer, employe, or 
|member of any such association, cor- 
poration, or council, to which informa- 
tion has been imparted in confidence by 
the board, to disclose such information 
{in violation of any regulation of the 
| hoard. Any such association, corpora- 
tion, or council, or director, officer, em- 
ploye, or member thereof, violating any 
| provision of this subdivision, shall be 
\fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than ten years, or 
both, | 
(d) The term “cooperative associa- 
‘ tion,” when used in this act, means any 
agricultural association which jis sub- 
stantially composed of and controlled by} 











| bushels 
| Wheat flour from Canada during March 


Gain in Wheat Stocks 
Of Canada Is Noted 
Over Total for 1928 


Supplies of Oats and Barley 
Also Are Larger, While 
Less Rye Is in 
Store. 


Total stocks of wheat in Canada on 


| March 31 were reported at 244,423,000 


bushels against 226,272,000 bushels on 


| March 31, 1928, in a telegram to the Bu- 


reau of Agricultural Economics from the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ot- 

tawa, the Bureau has just announced. 

The statement follows in full text: 

: The 1928 wheat crop was estimated at 

533,572,000 bushels against 479,665,000 
in 1927, Data on exports of 


have not been received but the exports 


{from August 1, 1928, to March 1, 1929, 
| were 


287,719,000 bushels 
bushels greater than 
period last year. 
Stocks of oats in store on March 31 
stood at 188,071,000 bushels, an increase 
of almost 5 per cent »ver the 179,258,000 


or 85,051,000 
during the same 


{bushels in store on the same date last 
year, and almost 29 per cen. more than 


the 146,014,000 bushels on March 31, 
1927. The stocks of barley amounted to 
49,456,000 bushels compared with only 
32,119,000 bushels on the same date in 
1928 and 34,379,000 bushels in 1927. The 
stocks of rye amounted to 6,648,000 
bushels against 7,664,000 bushels on 
March 31, 1£28. 

Flaxseed stocks on March. 31, 1929, 
were very low. The amount reported 
was 1,719,000 bushels compared with 3,- 
834,000 bushels on March 31, 1928, and 
4,370,000 bushels on March 31, 1927, Pro- 
duction last season was 3,614,000 busheis 
compared with 4,885,000 bushels in 1927 
and 5,995,000 bushels in 1926. 


The. following table’ gives the stocks 
of grain in Canada on March 31, 1927, 
1928, and 1929.( Thousands of bushels): 
1927 1928 1929 
174,382 226,272 244,423 
146,014 188,071 
34,379 49,466 

5,838 6.648 

1,719 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye ae 
Flaxseed .,. 


Furniture Salesmen Urged 
To Study Newest Designs 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 

is greatly interested, he said, in the 
maintenance of a permanent supply of 
timber, but he stressed the fact that the 
raising of new timber crops is dependent 
on sa intelligent use of the raw mate- 
rial. 

The speaker also dwelt on various im- 
proved wood-using methods which might 
be adopted in furniture plants. Our 
furniture factories as a whole are effi- 
ciently operated, he stated, but there is 
still room for improvement in the dis- 
tribution of furniture and in the educa- 
tion of the public to a better understand- 
ing of good furniture construction and 
design. 

The National Committee on Wood 
Utilization is now preparing a booklet 
for publication and distribution on these 
subjects. 


ood Imports in 1928 
Increased 12 Per Cent 


Hawaiian ee gee Lead Other 
American Territories. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
total $1,975,000 and show a slight in- 
crease, while fodders and feeds with 
a total of $1,850,000 and dairy products 
with $1,545,000 both show a small de- 
crease, 
Total value of imports into the United 


| States of foodstuffs from Porto Rico for 
| 1928 totaled $66,330,000 compared with 
| $65,486,000 a year ago. 


) Exports to 
Porto Rico fromthe United States de- 
clined slightly amounting to $27,150,000 


|in 1928 compared with $29,017,000 dur- 


ing 1927. 

Sugar was the leading import with a 
gain of almost 8 per cent, the value for 
1928 amounting to $59,574,000. Imports 
of fresh fruit rank second in importance 
but show a considerable decrease for 


| 1928 totaling $3,528,000 compared with 


$5,527,000 in 1927, a decrease of 36 per 
cent. Rice continues to be the largest 
United States shipment of foodstuffs to 
Porto Rico comprising more than one- 


{fourth of the total value. 


Total value of fish imports into the 
United States from Alaska during 1928 
increased 50 per cent compared with 
1927 totaling $51,315,000. Canned salmon 
showed the greatest gain amounting to 
$45,549,000, an increase of 67 per cent 
over the previous year. Shipments to 
Alaska show a slight decrease reaching 
a value of $8,461,000 in 1928 compared 
with $8,625,000 a year ago. Meats and 
dairy products continue to be the leading 
commodities, ‘ 


producers of agricultural commodities 
that are handled, processed, warehoused, 
and/or marketed by such association. 
(e) This Act may be cited as the 
“Agricultural Surplus Control Act.” 
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Shipping 


Liability of Insurer 


For Assessment on 
Ship Cargo Argued 


General Average Contribu-| 
tion Was Based on Value 
Larger Than That 
Fixed in Policy. 





Oral arguments were heard in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on) 
April 17, on the question whether, where | 
cargo insured under a valued policy suf- | 
fers from a peril insured against through 
being assessed a general average con-| 
tribution based on a contributory value | 
in excess of the agreed policy value, the | 
insured should recover complete indem- | 
nity from his underwriters, or only par- | 
tial indennity in the proportion which | 
the agreed policy value bears to the con-| 
tributory value. j 

This question is presented in the case | 
of Gulf Refining Company v. Atlantic | 
Mutual Insurance Company, No. 506. 

Ira A. Campbell, of counsel for the 
petitioner, told the Court that the peti- 
tioner is the successor in interest to the| 
owners of a large cargo of gasoline | 
shipped on April 10, 1915, from Port| 
Arthur, Texas, bound for Rouen, France, | 
on board the steamship “Gulflight.” 

Value Placed on Cargo. 

By a policy of war risk insurance th 
cargo for B | 
spondent, Mr. Campbell pointed out, the | 
owners of the cargo were insured in the | 
sum of $27,690, the cargo being valued | 
in the policy at $212,000. 
"i his sourtas of the voyage, the “Gulf- 
lignt” was torpedoed near the Scilly | 
Islands by a German submarine, Mr. | 
Campbell declared, and the damage done | 
was serious, but after the making of! 
various extraordinary sacrifices and ex-| 
penditures for the common safety, the 
voyage was completed and the cargo de- 
livered at Rouen on June 18, 1915. 

To make good these extraordinary | 
sacrifices and expenditures made for the | 
common safety, Mr. Campbell contin- 
ued, a general average was stated ac- | 
cording to law and contributions were 
assessed against the various interests at 
risk. The cargo in question was as- 
sessed $49,088.04, Mr. Campbell pointed | 
out, this being its proper share based on | 
a contributory value of $417,178. The} 
contributory value was the actual value} 
of the cargo saved at the place and time | 


of the termination of the venture, Mr. | 


ee 
is | 


Increased Holdings of 


Shown in Weekly Report of Reserve Ban 
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Rate Agreements 


Discounted Bills 
ks 


ae 


Decreases Shown in Bills Bought in Open Market and 
Government Securities; Note Circulation Declined. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
April 17, made public April 18 by the 


|Federa. Reserve Board, shows an in- 
lerease for the week of $30,800,000 in 
| holdings of discounted bills and decreases 
‘of $16,300,000 in bills bought in open 


market and $4,700,000 in Government se- 
curities. Government deposits increased 
$40,700,000 and eash reserves $5,400,000, 
while Federal reserve note circulation de- 
clined $4,500,000 and member bank re- 


changed. Total bills and securities were 
$17,400,000 above the amount held on 
April 10. 


Holdings of discounted bills at the Fed-| the resources and liabilities of the 12! 


eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland decreased 


$20,300,000 and at Chicago $14,600,000. | 


All other Federal reserve banks reported 


larger holdings of discounted bills, = 





RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ......... 


Gold redemption fund with U. S, Treasury ... 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes .. 


Gold settlement fund with F, R. Board ... 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks .. 


Total gold reserves ..........+-+eeee8 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 


the voyage issued by the re-| Nonreserve cash ........:sseeeeeeerseeeees evasion 


Bills discounted: ash) 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted ...........++ vee 
Bills bought in open market 
U, S. Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury motes .....-...:e.sscecvees ° 
Certificates of indebtedness 


Total U. S. Government securities 
Other securities ... 
Foreign loans on gold 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks ......cccccsccece 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


A INS eo idckessusccwtecsascves 
LIABILITIES: 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account .......... 
Government 
Foreign bank . 
Other deposits ..... 


Campbell asserted, and no question is| 


raised as to the propriety of the general 


average adjustment. 
Assessment Was Paid. | 
Petitioner duly paid the general aver- | 
age contribution assessed against the 
cargo, Mr. Campbell stated, and then | 
asked indemnity from respondent for} 
the same proportion thereof as respond- | 
ent’s underwriting bore to the agreed | 
value. The respondent, however, re- | 
fused to indemnify the petitioner to this | 
extent, Mr. Campbell added, claiming | 
that as the contributory value exceeded | 


the agreed policy value, it should only | 


pay that portion of the amount claimed 
by petitioner which the agreed policy | 
value bore to the contributory value. 

The District Court for the Southern | 
District of New York, after referring the | 
case to a commissioner and receiving a | 
report in favor of the petitioner, entered | 
judgment for the petitioner, Mr. Camp- 
bell declared, but upon appeal to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit, this decision was reversed, 

“If the general average charges were 
caused by or through a peril insured) 
against,” Mr. Campbell argued, “then 
the debt which the goods have incurred 
by reason of the lien for contribution | 
to these general average charges is a! 
which the assured has suffered 
through a peril insured against and is| 
collectible from his underwriters.” | 

It is settled law that a general con-} 
tribution fairly assessed upon the thing} 
insured, Mr. Campbell asserted, even! 
though it be assessed under a foreign} 
law, is a loss against which the contract | 
of insurance is a contract of full in-| 
demnity. | 

“The rule of partial indemnity for 
general average contributions has been | 
referred to as the English rule,” Mr.| 
Campbell declared, “but the rule of full| 
indemnity is known as the American or} 
New York rule and is the rule that} 
should be adopted in the decision of this | 
case.” | 

J. M. Richardson Lyeth, of counsel for | 
the respondent, maintained that in the; 
case of a particular average loss under | 
a valued policy of insurance on cargo,| 
the owner is co-insurer with the under-| 
writer as to the excess value existing! 
in fact over and above the insured value. | 

“General average is a partial loss,” | 
Mr. Lyeth declared, ‘“‘which is not dis- 
tinguishable in legal nature, for the pur- 
pose of cargo insurance, from a particu- 
lar average loss. 

“The law of New York was not in 
accord with the libellant’s rule, and the 
practice in New York prior to the Mal- 
donado decision applied the respondent’s 
rule.” 

In questions of marine insurance 
where there is no binding adjudication, | 
the English law should be followed in, 
order that there may be a uniform rule, 
Mr. Lyeth concluded. 


loss 


| 


Production of Tobacco 
In Spain Shows Increas 


} 
e | 


Tobacco cultivation in Spain has grown | 


Total deposits ; 
| Deferred availability items 
Capital paid O8 oec..cccc.scccccecee . 
Surplus ..... 
All other liabilities .. 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and 
Reserve note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
correspondents oeee tetenes 


principal increases being: New York 
$13,300,000, Atlanta, $8,500,000, Rich- 
mond $7,700,000 and Boston and Dallas 
$7,000,000 each. The system’s holdings 
of bills bought in open market declined 
$16,300,000 and of Treasury certificates 
$4,600,000, while holdings of United 


States bonds and Treasury notes were | 


' practically unchanged. 

| Federal reserve note circulation was 
$4,500,000 less than a week ago, the 
principal changes being a decrease of 


|serve deposits remained practically un-; $4,500,000 at Cleveland and increases of 


| $2,300,000 at Boston, and $2,000,000 at 
Chicago. 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
| Federal Reserve Banks combined on 
April 17 and April 10, 1929, and April 
18, 1928, the figures being in thousands 
of dollars: 


5-17-29 
1,288,060 
70,573 


4-10-29 
1,273,428 
67,075 


4-18-28 
seen 50,671 
1,340,503 
706,899 
727,380 


1,358,633 
674,560 773,029 
616,668 


176,490 165,087 


2,884,525 
67,328 


2,955,973 


77,102 


2,950 


046 
80,463 


533,992 
460,304 
994,296 
141,027 


391,580 
228,037 


—_—_ 


619,617 
350,756 
sense 51,629 
91,841 
17,959 


56,559 
123,124 
161,003 

161,429 340,686 
7,295 
6,115 
3,783 
722 
661,234 
58,729 
8,576 


5,054,053 


1,310,162 
723 
803,693 
58,733 
7,700 


1,29 1,312,049 
570 
755,687 
59,378 
9,452 


teense 


5,214,086 5,088,984 


1,653,228 1,657,719 1,582,014 


ersceee 2,302,392 
45,455 
10,163 
21,764 


2,379,774 


2,301,940 
4,721 
9,327 

23,850 


2,392,347 
6,303 
5.661 

18,955 


2,339,838 
624,251 
154,886 
254,398 

22,961 


2,423,266 
697,397 


33,319 


5,382 


5,054,053 

Federal 
: 73.8% 720% 
foreign 
ere 347,390 347,652 262,645 


1,279,070 | 


1,329,741 | 


2,719,438 | 


990 | 


37,606 | 


Exports to Canada 
Gained 50 Per Cent 


In Four-year Period 


‘Shipments Are Growing as 
Industry, Wealth and In- 
come Show Rapid 
Development. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

lthan $916,000,000. The Canadian fig- 
| ures show that $825,000,000 worth of im- 
| ports from the United States were 
|} actually consumed in the Dominion last 
|year. The difference between our ex- 
| port statistics and their import statis- 
tics represents transit trade. 

Canada bought frem us last year $118,- 
| 000,000 more than in 1927. That gain 
|was larger than our total exports to 
|such markets as Mexico or Brazil or 
Belgium. We sold to Canada nearly twice 
las much as to the 10 republics of South 
America and more than to all of Asia 
and Africa combined. 

It does not seem that the immense 
| value of our Canadian business is gener- 
ally appreciated in the United States. 
Not very long ago I visited a large in- 
dustrial city in Ohio. This city, located 


most important industrial section of On- 
tario. 


told me that he had never gone over 
which had asked him for quotations be- 


Australia, 


In this breathless era of 8,000,000 
000,000 mergers we have become accus- 
tomed to big business. Anything less 
ithan $1,000,000 is small change, at 
\least for conversational purposes. That 


know that more than a score of the com- 
modities we sold to Canada last year 
were valued at over $10,000,000 each. 
Take the 10 largest items, which 
ranged from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 
each. Nine of them increased from 7 to 
54 per cent over 1927. These nine were 
iron and steel products, indusrial and 
| mining machinery, automobile parts, pe- 
| troleum, motor vehicles, farm imple- 
| ments, fruits, cotton and chemical prod- 
jutes. The 10th, coal, decreased 7 per 
cent. 





| Automobile Purchases. 

It is significant of our trade with Can- 
ada that the 10 commodity groups just 
mentioned include mainly the vital needs 
of the Dominion for equipment and ma- 
terials entering into both agricultural 


— ee | 


5,088,984 | #Nd industrial production and into trans- | 


| portation. 
| serve that the rapidly increasing motor- 
|ization of Canada resulted in the pur- 
jchase of $89,000,000 worth of automo- 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member biles and parts and of $48,000,000 worth 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago for April 17 and 
April 10, 1929, and April 18, 1928, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK— 


| Loans and investments—total . 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other .. 


U. S. Government securities............. 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits... 
Time Gepogsts. .....cccesesvee eevee 
Government deposits 
D6 TPO BEE «6. vik 02 ochacceensécesses . 
Due tO DARKS. 1... csssecssves 
3orrowings from Federal Reserve bank— 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks....... 
For account Of others... .ccvccecccvcces 


Total . 
On demand.. 
On time .... 
CHICAGO— 
Loans and investments—Total 


Loans—total 


4-10-29 
7,276 


4-18-28 
7,120 


5,421 
2,708 
2,713 
1,854 
1,085 
769 
716 
54 
5,202 
1,162 
109 
118 


873 


coerce 1,059 
791 


758 
49 
5,626 
1,117 
50 
131 
1,025 
158 


915 
1,631 


91 
1,164 
1,703 


On SOCUPERIOS 2c cccrsdtreceacnecccosceencconce 


All other aqbdtdehanwnan 
Investments—Total 
U. S. Government securities........... ee 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank 
Cash in vault 


Time deposits 


|Government deposits ......¢..4.. Ce cerccccccccece 


Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve Bank 


Bids Are Asked to Carry 
Mail to Argentine Ports 


. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
General may find it necessary to desig- 
nate, in vessels of the classes specified. 

The right is reserved to reject any or 
all bids. 

Route No, 35.—From New Orleans or 
other ports at which contractor’s ves- 
Buenos Aires and/or Rosario and/or 
Bahia Blanca, including service to any 
other ports at which contractor’s ves- 
sels may voluntarily call, on a schedule 


|satisfactory to the Postmaster General 
|of not less than twenty-four (24) trips 


per annum, with additional sailing from 
New Orleans or other Gulf port to Rio 
de Jenerio and/or Santos and/or Rio 
Grande do Sul, including service to any 


rapidly since the war, production grad-| other ports at which contarctor’s ves- 
ually increasing from only 78,000 pounds| sels may voluntarily call, on a schedule 
in 1921-22 to 5,511,500 pounds in| satisfactory to the Postmaster Generai 
1928-29, according to reports made from|0f not less than twelve (12) trips per 
the Commercial Attache at Madrid,/ annum. : , 
Charles A. Livengood, just made public; The vessels required on this route 
by the Department of Commerce, The| Will be of Class 6, capable of maintain- 
full text of the statement follows: |ing a speed of 10 knots at sea in ordinary 
Production last year reached over 5,- | weather, and of a gross registered ton- 
500,000 pounds; in 1921-22 it was only | nage of not less than 4,900 tons; pro- 
78,000 pounds. Steady increase is re- | vided that the contractor may be re- 
corded. In 1922-23 output was 190,508| quired to substitute one vessel of Class 
pounds; 1923-24, 564,095 pounds; |5, capable of maintaining a speed of 13 
1924-25, 1,413,942 pounds; 1925-26, 1,-|knots at sea in ordinary weather and of 
298434; 1926-27, 2,094,370; 1927-28, 3,-}a gross registered tonnage of not less 
111,952, and 1928-29, 5,511,500 pounds,|than 4,900 tons, equipped primarily for 
For 1929-30 it is estimated that produc-|the transportation of cargo but with 


| Net Gemand@ Gepoalts.......csccsescoes caebakaee tas 


13 
162 
381 
30 
;may be based on speed without regard 
j to tonnage. 

Bond required with bid, $5,000, 

The mileage on the outbound voyage 
by the shortest practicable route be- 
tween the ports specifically indicated, 
shall be the mileage for the basis of bids 
and of payment for service, any service 
to other ports at which vessels may vol- 
, untarily call to be covered by the pay 
| based on said outbound mileage of the 
| route specifically indicated, However, 
if mutually agreed to by the Postmaster 
General and the contractor, the Post 
Office Department may extend the serv- 
ice to additional ports 

ine contractor for service under this 
|advertisement will be required also to 
carry on return trips parcel post or other 
mail of United States origin being re- 
turned from foreign countries as unde- 
liverable and any United States military 
or naval mails, or other United States 
mails, such service to be covered by the 
pay based on the outbound mileage. 

By mutual agreement of the Post- 
master General and the contractor, serv- 
| ice may be terminated after expiration of 
five years of the contract. 


40 








Cargo Vessel Is Sold 
To Norfolk Purchaser 


Sale of the freighter “Connersville” 
to George G. Dodge, of Norfolk, Va., 
for $25,000, has just been authorized by 
the Shipping Board. The full text of 


692 | 


tion will reach 6,600,000 pounds. 

The number of tobacco farms, farm- | 
ers and acres planted show a correspond- | 
ing upward trend. In 1921-23 the num- 
ber of tobacco farms under cultivation 
was 15, which has risen in 1928-29 to 
276 and whose number for 1929-30 is es- 
timated at 365; acres planted have risen 
from 826 to 4,942 and an estimated 6,178; 


|provisions for limited passenger service 


the statement follows: 
and suitable refrigeration space, within| The Shipping Board April 17 author- 
42 months from the date of the accept-| ized the sale of the Lake-type freighter 
ance of the proposal for service on this | | Connersville” to George G. Dodge, of 
route, and to substitute one additional | Norfolk, Va., on behalf of the Cornhusk- 
such vessel of Class 5 during the seventh | ers Steamship Line, Inc., for unrestricted 
year of the contract term. , operation. Purchase price is the sum of 
If the needs of the service require it | $25,000, payable 25 per cent cash and 


|the contractor and the Postmaster Gen-| the balance in five equal annual install- | 


of petroleum from us last year. On top 
of all that were substantial imports of 
}equipment and materials for highway 
construction and maintenance. Every 
| year the Dominion harnesses more water 
| power, with a resultant widening of the 
demand for electrical apparatus, of 
which our Canadian sales in 1928, weli 


°! over $21,000,000, were nearly one-third 


larger than in 1927. 


on Lake Erie, is directly opposite the | 


Yet a manufacturer of machinery | 
needed in Canada, just across the lake, | 


there to see the five Canadian companies | 


cause he was too busy exporting to} 


|share days in Wall Street and $1,000,-| 


being the case, it may interest you to} 


It is interesting also to ob-| 


Bus Lines 


Four Agreements for Cooperative Handling 


Of Freight by Shipping Firms Are A pprove 


Cancellati 


Cancellation of a rate conference,ton weight or measurement to the Gulf 


agreement between the Gulf Pacific Line 
and the Nippon Yusha Kaisha, of Japan, 
was approved April 17 by the United 


ference agreements for the cooperative 
handling of freight between the carriers 
involved. 

The agreements were filed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 15 
of the Shipping Act, which makes neces- 
sary the Board’s approval before they 
may become operative. The full text of 
the Board’s statement follows: 


Cancellation of an agreement between 
the Gulf Pacific Line and the Nippon 
Yusha Kaisha, approved by the Board 
January 8, 1929. 


| The existing agreement which the two 
| carriers now propose to cancel provides 
for movement of shipments on through 
bills of lading from the Orient to Gulf 
ports via San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Seattle at through rates based upon 
| direct line rates. By such agreement the 
carriers divide the through rate equally, 
with a minimum proportion of $4.50 per 





ganization or to acquire a warehouse at 
| a central distributing point to which all 
| Canadian shipments can be consigned. 

| The method of selling in Canada de- 
|pends upon several factors. First, the 
product itself. Second, the demand for 
it in Canada. Third, the extent of com- 
petition in Canada. Fourth, the manu- 
facturer’s sales policy. 


Facilities Offered. 


In any event it is a good idea, before 
deciding upon the method of entering the 
Canadian market, to employ the facili- 
ties offered by the five Canadian offices ; 
of the United States Department of | 
Commerce. The head office in Ottawa 
deals with the Dominion as a whole and 
handles all questions pertaining to the 
Canadian tariff, customs regulations, 
patent. and trade marks, commercial 
laws, statistics and general market in- 
formation. 


| The Montreal office, covering the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and three maritime prov- 
inces, is in a position to render expert, 
aid in surveying that part of the market | 
and in finding suitable representatives 
for American manufacturers. The To-| 
|ronto office does the same thing in On- 
|tario, the Winnipeg office in the three 
| prairie provinces and the Vancouver of- 
fice in British Columbia. 

| The full text of the section of Mr. 
Meekins’ address dealing with his 
observations regarding the methods 
to be followed by American ex- 
porters in the Canadian market 
will be published in the issue of 
April 20. 


| 
| 


| 





| 





| 


on of Arrangement Between Gulf Pacific Line 
And Japanese Company Is Accepted. 


{States Shipping Board, which at the | 
| same time approved four new rate con-} 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Heretn, Beina 
PusLisHED WirHout CoMMENT BY THE UNiTeD States Dairy 


Railroads 


Traffic on Railroads 
4) Tn India Affected by 


Competition of Buses 


Rail Sérvices Said to Be At- 
tempting to Regain Losses 
By Providing Better 
Schedules. 


Motor-bus competition with railways 
has gained ground in India, according 
to the railway report dealing with road- 
motor competition in 1927-28, it was 
stated by the Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay, Warren G. Patterson, in ad- 
vices made public April 18 by the De- 
The full text 


Pacific. 

General Steamship Corporation with 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc.: 
Arrangement covering through move- 
ment of shipments from United States 
Gulf ports to Australasian ports. 
Through rates are to be no lower than 
direct line rates of New York-Australia 
lines and are to be apportioned equally 
between the carriers after deduction of ; 
transshipping cost at Pacific Coast ports, | 
subject to minimum proportion of $8 per| partment of Commerce. 
ton to the Australian line. Minimum |of the statement follows: 
bill of lading charge of $5 is to be di-! However, with regard to the position 
vided equally after deduction of trans-|of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 


shipment cost. Nas competiti . . 
: , petition is said to be confined 
Panama Mail Steamship Company with} with one exception to short-distance 
America France Line: Through billing | traffic. The exception is in the case of 


arrangement covering movement of fruit the traffic on the route between Nasik 
from Pacific Coast ports to European | 


ports served by the America France Line. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned equally be- 
tween the carriers, each of whom will 
asSume 50 per cent of the cost of.trans- 
fer at New York. 

Panama Mail Steamship Company 
with French Line: Agreement respecting 
through shipments of dried fruit and 
canned goods from Pacific Coast to Euro- 
pean ports served by the French Line. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates, 50 per cent of which is the 
French Line’s proportion, the remaining 
50 per cent accruing to the Panama 
Mail Steamship Company. Cost 
transfer at New York is borne equally 
by the carriers. 

Panama Mail Steamship Company 
with Lloyd Royal Belge: Agreement pro- 
viding for the through movement of 
shipments of dried fruit and canned 
goods from Pacific Coast ports to Ant- 
werp. Through rates: are to be based 
on direct line rates and apportioned 
3-7ths to the Lloyd Royal Belge and 
4-7ths to the Panama Mail Steamship 
Company, the latter to assume cost of 
transfer at New York. 


Interchange Facilities 
Are Proposed in Texas 


The Cisco & Northeastern Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


‘mission for authority to construct and 


operate an interchange track in Brecken- 


of | 


and Poona, in which case the rail route, 
is indirect, being 170 miles against the 
road route of 130 miles. 

; On the narrow-gauge system keen 
|competition by bus services is reported, 
especially in the area served by the Cen- 
tral Provinces Railways, and earnings 
are said to have been seriously affected. 
The roads in this area are good and in 
‘some cases short-circuit the railway. 
The introduction of road services. has 
created a demand for more frequent and 
;more conveniently timed services than 
| have been provided in the past, and the 
matter has been taken in hand by im- 
proving train services and charging com- 
| petitive fares. 

On the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway two or three sections are 
declared to have suffered from road- 
motor competition. In certain cases the 
! railway has been able to regain the traf- 
fice by providing additional train serv- 
!ices, and generally speaking, the most 
| effective means of doing so appear to be 
the employment of light and economically 
powered units. The requirements of 
;such units for the broad and narrow 
gauges have been estimated, and the 
ineeds of the meter gauge are under 
| examination. 

On the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway system the affect of the compe- 
; tition continues to be felt, more par- 
; ticularly in the neighborhood of Madras * 
|on the Bezwada-Masulipatam sections. 

Until the advent of motor eompetition 
cities on the coast such as Karwar and 
Vengurla were served by the railway 





ridge, Tex., connecting with the Wichita} line running down the Ghats to Marma- 


Falls & Southern Railroad. The car- 
rier’s application in Finance Docket No. 


a made public April 18, states that 
| the 


interchange facilities will render 
more efficient and economical transpor- 
tation by establishing shorter routes be- 
tween points on the Cisco & Northeast- 
ern and points northeast and northwest 
of Breckenridge in northwest Texas and 
western Oklahoma. 


goa whence the journey was completed 
by sea. The motor buses now provide 
a more direct route and a quicker 
service than can be given by the com- 
; bined rail and sea routes. From the 
South Indian Railway system it is re- 
ported that first-class traffic shows a 
progressive decline both in numbers and 
in earnings due to the extended use of 
motor cars by private owners, 








There seems to be an impression in |, 


the United States that although we have 
a large trade with Canada our major 
business there is confined to a rather 
limited number of products, The truth 
is that the Dominion is a quantity buyer 
of many of our goods. Our December 
trade summary, which contains neces- 
sarily few detailed figures, shows 20 
commodities for which Canada was our 
best customer in 1928 and 15 more for 
which the Dominion ranked from second 
to fourth among our export markets. 
More than one-third of our total for- 
eign shipments of such varied items as 
cottonseed oil, oranges, iron and steel 
plates, bituminous coal, crude petroleum, 
automobile parts, corn, binder twine, 
| wire, black iron and steel sheets, tractors 
and parts, grain harvesters and binders, 


| 


3} and copper rods went to Canada last 


year. In the case of 22 additional items 
Canada purchased from 10 to 31 per cent 
of all that we sold abroad. 


Methods of Selling. 


There are probably more different 
ways of selling American goods in 
Canada than in any other marekt. There 
is no satisfactory estimate of the num- 
| ber of factories established in Canada 
by American companies, but it is thought 
to be in the neighborhood of 1,000, that 
is more than we have in any other for- 
eign country—many more. 

The establishment of these factories 
was a vote of confidence in Canada’s 
future by manufacturers in the United 
States. Some of them make complete 
products, including all or most of the 
parts; others make some parts and as- 
semble some; and still more are con- 
cerned chiefly with assembling, or with 
converting bulk shipments into retail 
packages. 

Many manufacturers in the United 
| States have factory branches in Canada. 
| Others have exclusive distributors, A 
great many employ the services of 
manufacturers’ agents. Some send sales- 
| men at regular intervals, Other methods 
are to have separate Canadian sales or- 








Middle West 
Utilities Company 


Notice of Dividend 
om Common Stockh 


The Board of Directors of Middle 
West Utilities Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of One 
Dollar and Seventy-Five Cents 
($1.73) upon each share of the out- 
‘ ing C Capital Stock, 
payable May 15, 1929, to all Gom- 
mon stockholders of record oa the 
Company's books at the close of 
business at $00 o'clock P. M., 


while growers have increased from 16 to| eral may agree upon the operation of ad- 
3,075, and in 1929-30, the State has|ditional vessels of Class 5 or higher 
granted growing permits to 65,610/ classes. 

farmers. ‘Classifications of vessels on this route 


ments. 

| The vessel is a Lake-type steel-cargo 
| ship of 3,364 deadweight tons and has 
| been laid up at Norfolk since 1920, 


April 30, 1929. 
Everaca J. Kmonr, 





NTERCONNECTION of 

electrical transmission lines 
is proving a boon to small 
and sparsely populated com- 
munities in Texas. Hitherto, 
when their small isolated 
power plants shut down, all 
service ceased, but with inter- 
connected systems power 
may be brought to the affected 
area from distant generating 


systems. 


The Texas power network 
forms one of the largest sys- 
tems in the country, extending 
from Goliad on the south to 


Quanah on the north, and from 
Texarkana in the northeast 
corner to Wink and Crockett 
in the west. Dependable 
power with interchange facil- 
ities for emergencies, and 24- 
hour service, are the benefits 
which the towns receive. 


As part of this system West 
Texas Utilities Company has 
a transmission system extend- 
ing from Quanah to McCamey, 
traversing more than half the 
length of the state. Texarkana 
is served by Southwestern 


Gas & Electric Company, 
whose lines extend southwest 
from that city as far as Grand 
Saline. Central Power and 
Light Company’s intercon- 
nected lines serve towns in 
southern Texas. 


These companies are operat- 
ing subsidiaries of Central and 
South West UtilitiesCompany. 
We distribute their securities, 
and the securities of other 
companies operating in 30 
states. Send for our list of 
offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


St. Louis 


Milwaukee Minneapolis 


Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Richmond Detroit 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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Michigan Central 
Railroad to Issue 


$7,634,000 of Bonds 


Proceeds to Be Used to Re- 
tire Debentures and to Re- 
pay Treasury for Previ- 
ous Retirements. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Michigan Central 
Railroad to issue $7,634,000 of refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage bonds, 
Series C, to be sold at not less than 96 
per cent of par and accrued interest. 

The text of the report, by Division 4, 
dated April 12, in Finance Docket No. 
7494, made public April 18, follows: 

The Michigan Central Railroad Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act to issue 
not exceeding $7,634,000 of refunding 
and improvement mortgage bonds, se- 
ries C. No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to 
us. 


Issue is Limited. 


Article three of the applicant’s re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 
dated January 1, 1917, to the Bankers 
Trust Company, of New York, trustee, 
provides for the refunding of $7,634,000, 
principal amount, of its 20-year 4 per 
cent gold debentures of 1909, which com- 
prises the total amount of securities is- 
sued under an indenture made by the 
applicant under date of April 1, 1909, to 
the Guaranty Trust Company, of New 
York, trustee. The authorized issue of 
refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds is limited so that the amount 
thereof at any time outstanding, together 
with prior debt, shall not exceed $100,- 
000,000. 


Series-C bonds are to be dated Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, will bear interest at the 
rate of 4% per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually on July 1 and January 1, 
and will mateure January 1, 1979. They 
will be redeemable before maturity as an 
entirety at the election of the appli- 
cant on any interest date prior to July 
1, 1974, at 105 per cent and on July 1, 
1974, or on any interest date thereafter 
at their par value. 

They will be issued as coupon bonds 
in the denominations of $1,000 and, if 
authorized by the board of directors or 
the executive committee, also in the de- 
nominations of $500 and $100, or either 
amount. Series-C bonds may likewise 
be issued as registered bonds in the de- 
nominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
and $50,000, and such other multiples of 
$1,000 as the board of directors or ex- 
ecutive committee may determine. 


Will Retire Debentures. 

No arrangement for the sale of the 
bonds has been made, but the applicant 
requests authority to sell them for cash 
at not less than 96 per cent of par, which 
would make the average annual cost ap- 
proximately 4.709 per cent. The appli- 
cant proposes to use the proceeds to re- 
tire $7,634,000 of 20-year 4 per cent gold 
debentures of 1909, which matured April 
1, 1929, or to reimburse its treasury for 
expenditures made in retiring these 
bonds. 

The applicant’s balance sheet as of 
January 31, 1929, filed with the appli- 
cation, shows cash on hand $21,474,184.95, 
demand loans and deposits $500,000, and 
special deposits $12,270. However, on 
March 28, 1929, an extra dividend of 100 
per cent was paid, reducing the cash on 
hand by $18,736,400. On March 31, 1929, 
the cash on hand was $6,435,397. On 
April 1, 1929, the applicant borrowed 
$6,500,000 from the New York Central 
Railroad Company to pay the $7,634,000 
of 20-year 4 per cent gold debentures of 
1909, the balance in the cash account then 
being $4,583,617. According to the ap- 
plicant’s estimates its cash receipts for 
the current year will aggregate $166,- 
929,995, and its cash requirements for 
the same period, $178,473,147. 

We find that the proposed issue of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful cbject within its cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, April 18.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as snown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) Serer 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) ......., 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) sierra 
Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

ee Re er ens 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai taet) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China eYuan dollar) ....... 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
BEOMIOO (BOKO) ..ccsscccccccces 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

ES EERE OO ere 


14.0475 
13.8844 
7225 
2.9598 
26.6528 

-» 485.3573 
2.5165 
3.9055 
23.7080 
1.2927 
17.4262 
5.2367 
40.1697 
26.6663 
11.1925 
4.4640 
1958 
14.7602 
26.7114 
19.2480 
1.7567 
48.7285 
61.3660 
44.1750 
44.0416 
36.3133 
44.3340 
55.9583 
99.1902 
99.9422 
48.2350 
95.5473 
11.8672 
12.0588 
99.1756 
96.3900, 


55.7500 


i ness, it oversteps itself. 
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Bond Issues 


Representative Black Challenges Authority 


Of Reserve 


Board to Restrict Stock Deals 


Interference With Capital Investments Unlawful, He Says, 


Friction between the Federal Reserve | 


And Friction Imperils American Prosperity. 


$71,871,889,736. Mr. Julius Barnes, in 


Board and the New York Stock Ex-|a speech recently before the annual ban- 


tard economic development in the United | 
States, it was declared by Representa- 
tive Black (Rep.), of New York, in the 


course’ of a debate in the House on the! total life insurance provision of our peo-| \fiscellaneous receipts. . 


Board’s recent activities in connection 
with alleged stock speculation. 


Those who advocate a policy which | earnings have risen from $30,000,000,000 | Public debt receipts.... 


permits the Federal Reserve Board to| 
intervene in the operations of the Stock | 
Exchange; Mr. Black asserted, propose 
practically that the Federal Government | 
shall enter into all business activities, | 
which is far from the theory of the 
American Government, { 

A summary of Mr. Black’s speech was | 
published in the issue of April 18. | 

The full text of the section of Mr. | 
Blacks’ speech dealing with the situation 
of the stock market follows: 

We should not bore in at American | 
prosperity. We are the economic peak | 
of the world. The substructure of our) 
prosperity is the resources of the coun- 
try, combined with the skill of our peo- | 
ple and their confidence in our develop- | 
ment. i 


Authority to Regulate 
Capital Is Challenged 


Recently there have been statements | 
issued, charged with an apprehension of 
our prosperity and indicating a move- | 
ment toward a State-regulated financial | 
socialism. The Federal Reserve Board, | 
clothed with jurisdiction over credit, has | 
extended its operations to the field of | 
capital. Capital, under the Constitution, | 
is at the disposal of its proprietors, and | 
the Government has no legal power to! 
apportion it sectionally or industrially. 

The call loan market, to a large extent, | 
represents a surplus capital, transform- | 
ing itself into an active, energized work- | 
ing capital, reproducing additional capi- | 
tal and wealth for the country. | 

The points at which such capital meets | 
industry that requires its services, are | 
the various security markets of the coun- 
try. Such markets prevent a glut of! 
capital in any one place and provide for | 
its distribution throughout the country. 

In this functioning, the outstanding 
agency has been for years the New York 
Stock Exchange. It is a sales market, | 
where title passes, and is not a credit | 
market where borrowers and lenders | 
meet. The Federal Reserve Board is sup- ! 


posed to provide machinery for credit |the Governmental agency which has| requirements. 


ae | 
flow, and is the center of the borrowing | 


and lending in the country. When it di- | 
rects its own agents, the banks of the | 
system, in their credit operations, it is | 
within its rights, but when it directs the | 
owner of capital not to apply this capita! | 
to the enhancement of American busi- | 


These two important factors in our 
economic growth, the New York Stock | 
Exchange and the Federal Reserve Board, 
by wise control within their own areas, | 
guarantee sustained prosperity. Friction | 
between. them will undoubtedly suspend | 
our economic development. 

The authors of the Federal Reserve | 
law expressly proscribe the Federal Re- | 
serve Board from entering the so-called | 
speculative field by the denial of the 
credit facilities of the Reserve system | 
to investors in securities. The corollary | 
of the law should call upon the Reserve 
Board, as a matter of policy, not to do} 
indirectly what it is expressly forbid- | 
den to do directly. 


Stock Exchange Factor 


In Industrial Development 
The New York Stock Exchange is a} 
seasoned institution, which has built up | 
a strict set of regulations, issued on its | 
own experience of over one hundred 
years. It has been the main medium 
for the transfer of money into railroad | 
equipment, factory machinery, lighting 
and power plants, water and gas works, 
street railways, mills, grain elevators, | 
vessels of every kind and description, | 
agricultural implements and, in fact, 
every device by which man converts Na- | 
ture to his own betterment. It has per-| 
formed this service without Government 
direction or interference. Today there 
are over $70,000,000,000 of securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
which represents natural resources being | 
harnessed to the service of humanity. 
The Exchange has for 100 years fur- 
nished the financial nourishment that has 
brought about the economic evolution ; 
from wilderness and deprivation to world | 
power and luxury. As man power here 
pioneered, money-power supported it. 

In addition to its main function of 
canalizing capital throughout the coun- 
try, the New York Stock Exchange has | 
built up very valuable incidental services. 
The most important of these is the re- 
quirement of detailed information as to| 
the financial background of all corpora- 
tions and governments seeking listing on | 
the so-called “big board.” This informa- 
tion is valuable to prospective investors | 
and is also of great service to the various | 
statistical agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, that are giving such valuable aid 
to business generally. 

That the stock exchange is not dis- 
tinctly a New York proposition can be 
best evidenced by recent listing applica- 
tions. These show, among other things, 
that the properties to be affected by ad- 
ditional financing through the stock ex- 
change are located in every part of the 
United States. These. listing applica- 
tions also show the great number of 
employes sustained by this method of 
security financing. ¢ | 

There is no cause for the present 
strictures against the stock exchange, | 
its system and present operations, The | 
charge has been made that it is a! 
gambling center. Both its own regula- 
tions and drastic statutes of the State) 
of New York, carrying heavy penalties, | 
prevent gambling operations in securi- 
ties, Speculation is not gambling. We 
all speculate. The farmer speculates 
when he adds to his sowing area, or when 
he restricts his sowing area. We specu- 
late when we buy or sell real estate. | 
Speculation only means that he who}| 
owns property has in mind that he risks 
all the time a decrease or increase in 
his capital. Shares of stock representing 
capital carry with it this natural inci- 
dental attribute of property ownership. 
Even those who state that there is too 
much speculating are speculating. How | 
do they know? 

Some supporters of the attitude of the 











last eight years the total savings ac- 
counts of our people have doubled, from 
$15,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000. The 


ple has doubled, from $50,000,000,000 to 
$100,000,000,000. Since 1914 our annual 


to $90,000,000,000.” 

So the total capial value of stock 
exchange securities at the present time 
is about $20,000,000,000 less than our an- 
nual income. Who, then, could justly 


|say that these values are inflated and| General expenditures’ .. 


that there is over-investment attending 


the operations of the New York Stock | 
Panama Canal 


Exchange ? 

Stocks have advanced since 1920, ac- 
cording to the price trend of 50 impor- 
tant stocks, from between 80 and 90 
points to a present average of less than 
240. So the stock advance in the last 
eight yaers is considerably less than the 
increase in general income. 

When you consider that on March 1, 
against this $71,000,000,000 in market 
value of all listed secyrities, there 


7 © 3 " ne? | 
was less than $7,000,000,000 in brokers lOther public debt ex. 


loans, and approximately 45 per cent of 
this was from sources other than banks, 
the country is financing itself on an 
ownership basis rather than on a debtor 
and creditor basis as far as these se- 
curities are concerned, to the extent of 
almost 95 per cent. The represents cap- 
ital operating and is no direct or legal 


concern of the Federal Reserve Board. | 


Business Expansion 


Reflected in Securities 

The expansion in securities sold on the 
stock exchange to a big extent repre- 
sents American business expansion. 
Even though the Federal Reserve Board 
took drastic steps to restrict the sale 
of securities in February, new issues 


| foreced themselves on the market and|cent bonds, series A, into a like amount of 


were assumed by a confident public. 
During February, out of an aggregate of 
new issues financing of over $1,000,000,- 
000, the business amounted to over $937,- 
000,000. Two-thirds of this was for in- 
dustrial and miscellaneous corporation 
improvements. Public — includ- 
ing railroads, accounted for the rest. 
This indicates that business has far 
greater confidence in our prosperity than 


sought to interfere. It is of some inter- 
est that anotier branch of the Treasury 
Department, the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, has collected in 1928 through the 
sale of United States stamps on security 
transfers, $24,208,537. 

Considering the credit situation in it- 


| self, there is no cause for a restriction. 


The present resources of the Federal 
Reserve Board are about 100 per cent 
greater than legal requirements. The 
Federal Reserve Board was designed to 
make credit reserves generally available. 
The creating Congress thought that a 
40 per cent reserve was sufficient for 
safety purposes, concluding that the bal- 
ance of reserves at any one time should 
be put in action. It seems, on the face 


| of things, that the Federa! Reserve Board 


instead of calling for a deflation, should 
take advantage of its strong position to 
stimulate credit. 

The New York Stock E::change, by its 
extensive information and communication 
service, has eliminated all the past tense 
elements of speculation. The future can 
only be gauged on the basis of the 
economic development of existing con- 
ditions. 

The Federal Reserve Board has in- 
jected a new and unwelcome factor in 
the investment outlook. This factor is 
its own possible arbitrary actions, either 
by public clamor, fear, propaganda, un- 
warranted increase in rediscount rates 
and punitive deflation of currency. 

The stock exchange has served the 
country efficiently. It is the nerve cen- 
ter of the country’s finances. There is 
a psychological element contributing to 
investment activities. The Government 
is within its province to furnish tacts to 
investors, Fut the Government has to 
answer if by injudicious circulation of 
opinions it »ffects the business security 
of the country. 

Those who advocate the Government’s 
stepping into the stocl. exchange pro- 
pose that the Government sHall enter into 
all business. This is not the theory of 
our democracy and it is far from being 
a dogma of the present dominant politi- 
cal party. 


Production of Iron Ore 
In France Is Increased 


French production of iron ore totaled 
4,535,282 metric tons in January, an in- 
crease of nearly 500,000 tons over De- 
cember output of 4,042,157 tons, it is 
stated in advices from the American 
Trade Commissioner at Paris, George R. 
Canty, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows. 

Ore stocks at mine mouths decreased 
from 2,729,826 tons to 2,683,384 tons. 
Output of pig iron during the month to- 
taled 905,000 tons, and that of steel 
837,000 tons, the figures contrasting with 
880,000 tons of pig iron and 828,000 tons 
of steel poured in December. 


Lawrence Stern 


| 
and Company 


Underwriters 
of 
Conservative 
Investment 
Securities 


5 é Customs receipts ...... 
change undoubtedly will operate to re-| quet of trust companies, stated: “In the ibaa receipts: 


| Civil-service 





Surety Companies 


U. S. Treasury | 
Statement 


April 16, 1929. 
Made Public April 18, 1929. | 


Receipts. | The Post Office Department has made 
$1,496,152.90 | public a revised list of surety companies 

nr | whose bonds for postmasters and _ postal 
1,019,268.85 j Clerks will be acceptable to the Depart- 


Income tax ¢ 
ment, according to a memorandum sent 


Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ° 
928,185.54 


5,087,327.66 | lows: ; . 
6,500.00; _Names of companies, locations of home 
342,338,090.08 , Offices, and States in which incorporated. 
shenitinaiilinits California.—(1) Associated Indemnity 
347,426,917.74| Corporation, San Francisco; (2) Inter- 
national Re-Insurance Corporation, (3) 


National Automobile Insurance Co., Los 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day . 


Total 
Expenditures 


Interest on public. debt 


35,272,683.69 | San Francisco; (5) Pacific Indemnity Co., 
Refunds of receipts .. 


186,410.60 | Los Angeles. 
5,097.95 | 


910,400.20! Co. 
Saint 


Co., Hartford. 
81,919.74} Delaware.—(9) , 

i Indemnity Co. of Saint Paul, Minn. 
24,990.20 | Indiana.—(10) Continental 


Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

retirement 
fund 

[Investment of trust 


South Bend. 
Iowa.—(12) Federal Surety Co., 


| Davenport; (13) Southern Surety Co., 
38,953,069.26 | Des Moines. 


551,985.50 
307,921,862.98 


Total ordinary 
expenditures \ 


penditures 


New Orleans. 
Balance today ....... g Bee a 


Maryland.—(15) American Bonding 


347,426,917.74! posit Co., of Maryland; (17) Maryland 


Central of Georgia Road 
Plans to Convert Bonds 


\ity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore. 


Michigan.—(21) Central West Casu- 
alty Co.; (22) Detroit Fidelity & Surety 
Co.; (28) General Casualty & Surety Co.; 
(24) National Casualty Co.; (25) Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit. 

Missouri.—(26) Central Surety & In- 
surance Corporation; (27) Employers 
Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City. 


The Central of Georgia Railway has 
filed application with the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission in Finance 
Docket No 7565, made public April 18, 
for authority to convert $11,000,000 of 
its refunding and general mortgage 6 per 


refunding and general mortgage 5 
per cent bonds, series C, and to sell the 
latter on the best terms obtainable. The 
road intends to use the proceeds to pay 
off $8,000,000 of 10-year 6 per cent se- 


cured gold bonds at maturiay June 1, 
1929, to pay off a loan of $1,099,895 to 
the Illinois Central Railroad and to hold 
the balance in its treasury to meet cash 


Insurance Co.; (29) Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Co., Newark; (30) Excess In- 
surance Co. of America, New York, N. 
Y.; (31) Hudson Casualty Insurance Co.; 
(32) International Fidelity Insurar-.z Co., 
Jersey Ci‘y; (33) Liberty Surety Bond 
Insurance Co., Trenton; (34) New Jersey 
Fidelity & Plate Giass Insurance Co.; 
(35) Reliance Casualty Insurance Co., 
Newark. 

New York.—(36) American Surety 





| 


¢ 


| Revision of List of Surety Companies 


| Group Includes Firms Whose Bonds for Postmasters and 
Postal Clerks Are Acceptable. 


Co. of New York; (37) Capital City 
Surety Company, (38) Columbia Cas- 
ualty Co.; (39) Consolidated Indemnity 


Co.; (41) Equitable Casualty & Surety 


lin Surety C».; (44) General Reinsur- 
ance Corporation; (45) General Surety 
Co., New York; (46) Glens Falls Indem- 
nity Co., Glens Falls; (47) Globe Indem- 
nity Co., Newark, N. J.; (48) Great 
American Indemnity Co.; (49) 
Greater City Surety & Indemnity “-rp., 


$4,077,299.66| Angeles; (4) Occidental Indemnity Co.,| New York; (5C) Guardian Casualty Co., 


Buffalo; (51) London & Lancashire In- 


demnity Co. of America; (52) Metropoi- | 

Connecticut.—(6) The Aetna Casualty;itan Casualty Insurance Co. 
& Surety Co.; (7) Century Indemnity |} York; 
; (8) Hartford Accident & Indemnity ; York; 


of New 


Co., Baltimore# Md.; (55) New York 


YEARLY- 
INDEX 


Is Announced by Post Office Department| 


| @ Insurance Co.; (40) Eagle Indemnity | 
1,643.720.37|to postmasters by the First Assistant} 
"928. |Postmaster General, John H. Bartlett.|Co., of New York; (42) The Fidelty &| 
The full text of the memorandum fol-| Casualty Co., of New York; (43) Frank- 


The | 


(53) National Surety Co., New| 
(54) New Amsterdam Casualty: 


Paul-Mercury | Casualty Co.; (56) New York Indemnity | 
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|Indian Imports of Silver 
Show Marked Decrease 


| Silver imports into India for the period 
{from April 9 through Apri! 12 were much 
lower, totaling 51,000 ounces, according 
to a cable dispatch from the Bombay of- 
fice of the Department of Commerce made 
public on April 18. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The imports originated from New 
York. During the period from March 
|29 to April 9 imports totaled approxi- 
mately 1,104,000 ounces. 

i Currency in reserve on April 7 totaled 
949,300,000 rupees in silver coins as com- 
pared with 949,400,000 rupees on March 
31. Bullion in reserve was 49,200,000 
rupees, showing a decrease of 300,000 
rupees since March 31. 

| Silver stocks on April 14 were esti- 
; mated at 3,500 bars, disclosing a decrease 
of 100 bars since April 10. The offtake 
as cabled on April 14 was 1,050 bars, a 
decrease of 250 bars. The market was 
‘ quiet and steady with trading slow. 








‘Construction of New Line 
In Texas Is Proposed 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 


| Co.; (57) Northeastern Surety Co.; (58), Railway has just applied to the Inter- 


New Jersey.—(28) Bankers Indemnity | Dall 


Casualty | The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of | state Commission for authority to con- 
5 |Co., Chicago, Ill; (11) Inland Bonding| New York; (59) Royal Indemnity Co.;! struct a new line of railroad from Dal- 
328,907.10; Go, (60) Seaboard Surety Co., New York;! hart to Pringle, Texas, 60 miles. 


The 


(61) Southern Surety Co. of New York,! application states that one of the most 
St. Louis, Mo.; (62) Standard Surety &/ fertile agricultural sections in the North 
Casualty Co.; (68) Sun Indemnity Co.;| Plains territory of Texas lies between 


1 Louisiana.—(14) Union Indemnity Co.,; (64) United States Casualty Co.; (65) |Dalhart and Pringle, that the country 
United States Guarantee Co., New York. | is 


perfectly level and_ particularly 


Ohio.—(66) The Ohio Casualty In-/| adapted to whéat raising, and that there 
Co., of Baltimore; (16) Fidelity & De-| surance Co., Hamilton. 


|is also potential oil production in the 


Pennsylvania.—(67) Alliance Casualty | territory. 


Casualty Co.; (18) United States Fidel-| Co., Philadelphia; (68) American Rein- 


surance Co., New York, N. Y¥.; (69) Con- 


Massachusetts.—(19) American Em-} stitution Indemnity Co. of Philadelphia, 
ployers Insurance Co.; (20) Massachu-| (70) Eureka Casualty Co., (71) Indemn- 
setts Bonding & Insurance Co., Boston.| ity Insurance Co. 


of North America, 
(72) Independence Indemnity Co., Phila- 


Northwestern Road Given 
Power to Build Extension 


Construction by the Chicago and North 


delphia; (73) National Union Indemnity} Western Railway of a 33-mile extension 


Co., (74) Pennsylvania Surety Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 
South Dakota—(75) We 
Co., Sioux Falls. 
Texas.—(76) American Indemnity Co., 
Galveston; (77) Employers Casualty Co., 


stern Surety 


allas. 

Acceptable only on bonds required in 
judicial proceedings. 

Washington.—(78) General Casualty 
Co. of America, Seattle. 

Wisconsin.—(79) Northwestern Cas- 
ualty & Surety., New Orleans, La. 

Foreign companies authorized to do a 
reinsurance business only; (80) Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 


| 
| 


of its Winner branch in South Dakota 
was authorized by the Interstate ,Com- 
merce Commission in a report and order 
just made public in Finance Docket 
No. 7444. The projected line will serve 
a large agricultural district which lacks 
railroad service. 


Reinsurance Co. (Ltd.), London, 
England (U. S. office, New York, N. Y.); 
(82) The Guarantee Co. of North Ameri- 
ca, Montreal, Canada (U. S. office, New 
York, N. Y.); (83) London Guarantee & 
Accident Co. (Ltd.), London, England 
(U. S. office, New York, N. Y.); (84) 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Cor- 


(Ltd.), London, England (U. S. cc, | poration (Ltd.), London, England (U. S. 


Boston, Mass.); (81) The European Gen- | office, New York, N. Y.). 
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Brookmire 


Lnvestment Counsel 


« « enables you to combine most effectively the 
factors of safety and betier-than-average return. 


AT 6%, $20,000 grows to $40,000 in 12 years. 
It is, therefore, apparent how much can be accom lished 
with a guided investment plan that is sound and productive, 
even if only slightly above the average. Sums as low as 
$5,000 or $10,000 can be turned into most substantial cap- 
ital amounts in a surprisingly short time. For example, if 
the rate of return is increased but 2% it cuts down by 
25% the time in which money doubles itself. Carry on 
thie thought . . . further increase the rate of return . 
and it can be increased considerably further under skilled super- 
vision, as records extending over the past quarter century 
show. Capital amounts of from $10,000 to $100,000 and 
up can be made continuously and actively productive far 
beyond the usual degree, and’ without the sacrifice of 
safety. 


What can be Done.... and Why 


Audits of results from Brookmire’s specific recommenda- 
tions show what idle dollars can be made to do; increases 
of many thousands in capital are secured in a fraction of a 
man’s productive years, for his future retirement or pres- 
ent luxuries. This is true consistently, not simply in the 
big “bull market years” . . . and it is true for all types of 
investors. The reason is that any intelligent individual 
can act profitably on clear, authoritative advice from an 
unbiased source. This advice is frequent and timely, and 
it is available both through printed bulletins and person- 
al attention to individual problems, whenever required or 
at any time it is asked. 


The Brookmire staff is constantly unearthing investment 
opportunitics in growing companies whose progress is 
faster than is the increasing prosperity of American in- 
dustry as a whole. For example, while recent years have 
witnessed unusually general prosperity, it is apparent how 
much better owners of copper securities have fared than 
those whose funds have been placed in sugar company 
stocks. The Brookmire purpose, in fact, is just that; to 


BROOKMIRE 


An organization—national in scope—whose business is 
to provide |\investment counsel to individuals and in- 
stitutions whether the amount be $5,000 to $5,000,000 


select securities that show steady appreciation, that 
vide a better-than-average incomeand that do these things 
with safety. This does not sound spectacular, and it is not. 


Steady a 


not provide 


ppenctetion over the years, year after year, does 
the thrill of gambling, but it does provide a 


constant increase in your capital! 


The Records are Public 


Records of the recommendations made by Brookmire’s 
have been published repeatedly in papers read by millions 
of people. These records are public property. What re- 
sults from following Brookmire advice has been broad- 
cast again and again. (If you happened to miss seeing 
these records we will mail copies to you.) 


This complete service will ap 
ing the coupon will bring t 


ply to.your investments. Send- 
e facts. You will find—if the 


experience of thousands of Brookmire clients is indica- 
tive—that through Brookmire Service your investments 
will combine safety and income to a degree far beyond 
anything possible for most individuals without the co- 
operation of such an organization. 


Unusual Value 


Furthermore, it is important to remember that because of 
the size of this Service, your investment advice comes 
from many highly trained specialists, who are constantly 
contributing their mature judgment to the various phases 
of your personal investment problems at a cost to you so 
low that it is absolutely negligible in relation to the value yom 
receive. Complete information is ready to send you and we 
will include our booklet, “Consistent Investment Suc 
cess,” if you will simply mail us the coupon. 


If your capital exceeds $50,000 we have special data to 
send you. Simply advise us in sending the coupon that 
you want to hear about the Personal Supervisory Plan. 


BROOKMIRE 


Please send me 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 


(Check the one which interests you) 


ai ee 


[1] Description of your Bulletin Service [J 
The Booklet“Consistent Invest- 
ment Success” will be included 


[2] Description of your Supervisory Plan [1] 
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| Federal Reserve Board insist that there | 
|is over-speculation in this country and 
\that the Board should force a credit) 
| stringency to curtail it. The most recent | 
|statement of total values of securities | 
on the New York Stock Exchange is, 


The weekly statement of 
Federal Reserve Banks will 
be found today on page 6. 


231 SO. LA SALLE STREET I have in securities or available for investment $e 
This is not essential if you prefer not to give 
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Claims 


Suits Against Commissioner of Patents 


: _ Are Restricted to District of Columbia 


>- 


by law located in the Patent Office. Rev. 
Stat., Sec. 476. 


Official Residence 


His official residence is, | 


‘Consent Is Required 


f 


Appeal from Ruling 


Of Examiner Denied 


In Trade Mark Case 


Chemicals 


| 
| 
| 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLL 


ABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


‘Auruonizen Statements OntyY Are Presenren Herern, Prrxa 
PuBLISHED WitrHouT COMMENT Ry THE UNITED 


| Trade Marks 


States DaILy 


Invention Is Found 
In Five Claims for 
Hoisting Apparatus 


Combination of References 


‘Decision Based on Failure to| 


| therefore, at Washington, in the District | 


To Action Elsewhere Is Declared to Be Inade- 


. Declared to Control 


of Columbia.” 


The text of that part of the Judicial 
| Code with which we are now directly 
;concerned (28 U. S. C. A. Sec. 112a) 
is as follows: “* * * except as provided 
in sections 113 to 118 of this title, 


Statute Construed as Limiting 
Jurisdiction Unless Restric- 
tion Is Waived. 
fe * _|tion at issue) no civil suit shall be 
Frank A. CANON AND CHESTER E. AN-|prought in any district court against 
DREWS, PLAINTIFFS, V. THOMAS E./ any person by any original process or 
ROBERTSON, COMMISSIONER OF PAT-| proceeding in any other district than 
ENTS, DEFENDANT; Huco DE W ATTE-| that whereof he is an inhabitant; * * *” 
VILLE SENITHA, PLAINTIFF, V. SAME;| Comparing the above language with 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, PLAIN-| the earlier enactment, it will be seen 
TIFF, V. SAME. 
1360 AND 1370, DistRICT COURT FOR THE! wherever found, but only in the place 
DisTRICT OF MARYLAND. | where he is an inhabitant. The precise 





It is held herein that the Commis-| question before us is, therefore, does a} 


sioner of Paterts can be sued under’ United States Government official have 
Section 4915 of the Revised Statutes only|q dual personality for the purposes of 
in the place of his official residence, the | jurisdiction under this section, namely, 
District of Columbia, except in such} does he have both an official and a pri- 
cases as he may accept service in other| vate personality, separate and distinct 
jurisdictions. r ; 
The motion to dismiss for lack of|cially, may he be said to inhabit or to 
jurisdiction the bills of complaints reside only where he carries on his offi- 
brought under Section 4915 in the Dis- | cial duties, although he may have his 
trict of Maryland were granted, the home and live as a private citizen else- 
court relying upon the Supreme Court where? ; 
decision in Butterworth v. Hill, 114 U. It is well settled that the word “in- 
S. 128, holding that Section 51 of the habitant” as used in the statute includes 
Judicial Code exempts “a defendant from | the idea of domicile or residence. Shaw 
suit in any district of which he was|V. Quincy Mining Co., 145 U. S. 444; 
not an inhabitant or in which he was 
not found at the time of the service of 
the writ; that such exemption might be 
waived, but unless waived the defendant 
need not answer and would not be bound 
by anything which might be done 
against him in his absence; and that 
the official residence of the Commissioner 
of Patents is at Washington in the Dis- 


Thomas v. Sout 
Fed. 968. 


Authority for Interference 
Proceedings Shown 
There is some authority to the effect 


that interference proceedings brought 
under Section 4915, as opposed to purely 


h Butte Mining Co., 230 


(which have no bearing upon the ques- | 


Equity Nos. 1340,| that a defendant can no longer be sued | 


Three Bills Seeking to Force) 


| Acceptance of Claims Are 


File Brief or to Make 
Personal Appearance 
At Hearing. 


Ex PARTE THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MAN- 





| Dismissed. 
| sioner Robertson. The court held no 
| jurisdiction was acquired by mailing or 
| serving a copy of the dill upon the Com- 
; missioner in the District of Columbia, 
since such service was outside the juris- 
| diction of the Federal Court for the East- 
ern District of New York. The court} 
| said, page 461: 

“As to the first attempt, that is in 
form of a plenary suit, not unlike Bar- 
rett v. Ewing, 242 F, 506, 155 C. C. A. 


UFACTURING Co. FIRST ASSISTANT | 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


The appeal to the Commissioner of 
Patents from a decision of the Examiner 
denying registration of a trade mark 
was dismissed for the reason that no 
appeal brief was filed and no appearance 
made at the hearing on behalf of the 
appellant. 

The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

Applicant, by its counsel, has appealed 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Applications and Proceedings Thereon: Remedy in Equity: Proc- 

ess Against Commissioner of Patents: Suits Brought in District Other 
than Place of Officials Residence: Section 51 of Judicial Code.—Where suits 
in equity were brought in the District Court for the District of Maryland un- 
der Section 4915 of Revised Statutes (44 Stat. 1335) against Commissioner 
of Patents to compel him to issue certain letters patent, which he, in an ex 
parte proceeding in the Patent Office, had refused to issue; and the Com- 
missioner, although maintaining his private residence within the jurisdiction, 
refused to accept service of subpoenas there, claiming that he can be sued 
only in the District of Columbia, his official residence, held: Motions to dis- 
miss suits granted, because, under Section 51 of Judicial Code (28 U. S. C. 
112a), such suits may not be brought against the Commissioner, without his 
consent, except at the place of his official residence, the District of Columbia, 
he being located by law at the Patent Office at such place.—Canon et al. v. 
Robertson, Commissioner, etc. (District Court for the District of Maryland). 
—yYearly Index Page 408, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 19, 1929. 


282, and several others, and the only| from the decision of the examiner de- | 
question is whether the service of process | nying registration as a trade mark of 
confers jurisdiction; a point on which) certain colorings applied to containers 
| Butterworth v. Hill, 114 U.S. 128, 5| for nitrous oxide. 


ATENTS: Application: Rejection 
The expression “at least partially” 


P 


native. 


Claim 5, Patent 1708677.—Ex parte Maxson. 


of Claims: Alternative Expression.— 
is not such as to render a claim alter- 
(Board of Appeals 


from each other, and when sued offi- | 


United States v. Gronich, 211 Fed. 548; | 


trict of Columbia.” 

The court referred to the Commis- 
sioner’s statement made before the Com- 
mittee on Patents in the Senate, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, December 21, 1926, to 
the effect that the “Commissioner will 
accept service only in the District of 
Columbia or in Baltimore nearby,” and 
concluded that all that the Commis- 


ex parte proceedings, such as the pres- 
ent, may be maintained in any district 
where valid service can be had on the 
defendant without regard to his place | 
of residence; and this has been held to} 
be so under Section 51 of the Judicial | 
Code, on the theory that since the suit | 
arises under the patent laws of the 
United States, it is within the exclusive 





S. Ct. 796; 29 L. Ed. 119, has never been 
overruled and is binding on us. There-| 
fore we hold that service on the de-| 
|fendant in Washington, D. C., was un-| 
| availing, and the decision below was 
right. 
“Appellant urges that this renders R. | 
Ss. Sec. 4915, a farce, because it throws | 
| him back into the courts of the District} 
of Columbia, which have already decided 
| against him, unless Mr. Robertson con- 
sents to be served in the district of his 
home, and he wants rights, not favors. 
Even recourse to the Supreme Court of | 
the United States is by recent legisla- 
tion denied. Chott v. Ewing, 237 U. S. 
| 197, 35 S. Ct. 571; 59 L. Ed. 913; Bald- | 
| Win v. Howard, 256 U. S. 35, 41 S. Ct.| 
| 405, 65 L. Ed. 816. This is the appeal | 
| ad misericordiam, and must be addressed 
|to Congress. which makes statute law, 
not to us who apply it.” (Quotation 
| marks inserted.) 
| The anomalous result referred to by 
the Court, and which it explained could | 
only be remedied by Congress, has since 
been remedied by the 1927 amendment | 
of Section 4915 (44 Stat. 1335). It is| 
clear that in this case, just as in all of | 





| 
| 


sioner intended to say was that he could | jurisdiction of the Federal courts and 
be reached only by consent in the Mary-| therefore, is not affected by the statutory 


land District, and that in any event the 
Commissioner’s interpretation could not 
and would not be binding upon the court. 

In No 1340: Robert Ames Morton, for 
plaintiffs; A. W. W. Woodcock, United 
States Attorney, and T. A Hostetler, 
Solicitor for Patent Office, for Commis- 
sioner. In No. 1360: Hugo de Watteville 
Senitha, of New York, plaintiff, in per- 
son; Same for Commissioner. In No. 
1370: Pennie Davis, Marvin & Edmonds, 
of New York, for plaintiff; Same for 
Commissioner. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Coleman, fol- 
lows: 


Jurisdiction of Court 


Is Sole Question 

The sole question here presented is 
whether this court has jurisdiction of 
the Commissioner of Patents in three 
suits in equity brought under Section 
4915 of the Revised Statutes (44 Stat. 
1335), to compel the Commissioner to 
issue certain patents. The question is 
raised by motions to dismiss the bills 
of complaint for want of jurisdiction. 
The Commissioner, although a resident 
of Chevy Chase, Md., and therefore a 
resident of this district, has refused to 
accept service of subpoenas there, claim- 
District of Columbia, his official resi- 
dence. 

In a similar proceeding, Martin vs. 
Robertson, Commissioner, No. 1352 of the 
Equity Docket of this court, the Com- 
missioner filed a motion to dismiss the 
bill, identical with the motions now be- 
fore the court. After argument before 
Judge Soper, the motion was granted 
March 7, 1928. Complainants in the pres- 
ent suits have asked for a complete re- 
view of the question, which appears not 
to have been directly passed upon, at 
least in any reported case, in any other 
jurisdiction; and they 
lengthy arguments, both oral and writ- 
ten, as has also the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, in each case, 

The Commissioner relies primarily 
upon the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Butterworth v. Hill, 114 U. S. 128, 
decided in 1884. This was a suit under 
Section 4915 of the Revised Statutes, 
brought in the District of Vermont 
against the Commissioner of Patents who 
was an inhabitant of the District of 
Columbia and was there served with 
process. He did not appear, and a de- 
cree of the lower court in favor of the 
complainant was reversed for want of 
jurisdiction. 

The Court, in an opinion by Chief 
Justice Waite, decided three things: (1) 
That Section 739 ofthe Revised Statutes 
(Act of March 3, 1875) of which Sec- 
tion 51 of the present judicial Code is 
an amendment (28 U. S. C. A., Section 
112), applied to suits brought under Sec- 


tion 4915, of the Revised Statutes; (2) | 


that the Act of March 3, 1875, exempted 
a defendant from suit in any district of 
which he was not an inhabitant or in 


which he was not found at the time of | 


the service of the writ; that such ex- 
emption might be waived, but unless 
waived, the defendant need not answer 
and would not be bound by anything 
which might be done against him in his 
absence; and (3) that the official resi- 
dence of the Commissioner of Patents 
is at Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Quotation Given 


From Cited Ruling 
The Court expressly declared that it 


did not decide, because unnecessary to) 


do, so, whether the jurisdiction of the 
District of Columbia court in suits un- 
der Section 4915 was exclusive, saying, 
page 131: “It is contended that the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
has exclusive jurisdiction of suits against 
the Commissioner brought under this 
section of the Revised Statutes. In 
the view we take of this case, however, 
that question need not be decided.” But 
the Court added the following upon 


which the Commissioner primarily re- | 


liés in the present cases, page 132: 
“The bill in this case was filed against 
the Commissioner alone and it does not 
appear that he was an inhabitant of the 
District of Vermont. The Patent Office 


is’ in the Department of the Interior, | 


Réy. Stat., Sec. 475, which is one of the 


Executive Departments of the Govern- | 


ment at the seat of Government in the 
District of Columbia. Rev. Stat., Sec. 
437. The Commissioner of Patents is 


7] 


dence. 
ing that he can be sued only in the | 


have presented | 


provisions which it is claimed were in- 
tended to apply only to specified civil 
suits of which the Federal and State 
courts have concurrent jurisdiction. 
See, for example, Lewis Blind Stitch 
Co. v. Arbetter Felling Machine Co., 181 
Fed. 974; and Thomas v. Perre, 205 Fed. 
632. But, in view of the express lan- 
guage of Section 51 above quoted, and of 
its proviso governing actions based upon 
diversity of citizenship, the soundness 
of this theory is at least doubtful, al- 
though the court does not now pass upon 
this question because unnecessary to a 
decision of the precise point before it. 
Even stronger dicta than that in the 
Butterworth case, supra, in support of 
the Commissioner’s contention that un- 
less he consents to be sued elsewhere, he 
must be sued in the District of Colum- 
bia, is to be found in at least three 
cases. In Smertz Wire Glass Co. v. 
Western Glass Co., 178 Fed. 973, decided 


sitting in the Circuit Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, Eastern 
Division, said, page 975: 

“Unless the 


in the District of Columbia in one of 
its courts; that being his official resi- 
Butterworth v. Hill, 114 U. S. 
128; 5 Sup. Ct. 796; 29 L. Ed. 119.” 


ably dictum, because not necessary to 
ithe decision. The suit was originally 
jadversary in character, but afterward 
|became an ex parte one by union 
jof the adverse interests. Motions were 
|made to dismiss the suit on the ground 
that the patents were procured by fraud 
and collusion in the proceeding brought 


| to establish them, because there were no 
|adverse interests. 


The Court denied the 
motions, finding no fraud and also find- 





jing that the adverse parties were orig- 


inally within the jurisdiction of the 
Court. Thus the question of service 
upon the Commissioner was not involved. 


Decision of Appellate 
Tribunal is Cited 


The next decision in which the precise 
question is referred to is Barrett v. 
Ewing, 242 Fed. 506, decided by the Cir- 


cuit in 1917. There, Commissioner Ewing 
accepted service in New York, a district 
of which he was not a resident, and the 
Court held that a waiver of the right to 
object to the jurisdiction was not against 
public policy, and was therefore binding. 


of the Commissioner’s argument that he 
had no power to consent to be sued in 
New York was that the Supreme Court 
had declared in Butterworth v. Hill, su- 
pra, that the Commissioner of Patents 
is by law located in the Patent Office 
and has his official residence at Wash- 


To 


|ington, in the District of Columbia. 
|this the Court replied, page 508: 
“It must be said of the first sugges- 
tion that, inasmuch as the Commission- 
er’s official residence is in the District 
of Columbia, suits which are brought 
against him in his official capacity should 


of the provision which requires suits to 
be brought in the district of which the 
defendant is an inhabitant. 
ever, affords no light on the question 
| whether he has the right, which other de- 
fendants are conceded to possess, to 
waive service in the district of his legal 


where.” 

Nothing more need he said to indicate 
that the above expression respecting the 
necessity for service in the District of 
Columbia is no more than dictum. Cer- 
tiorari was denied in this case, 244 U. 
S. 661. 

Lastly we have the case of Hammer v. 
Roberts, Commissioner of Patents, 6 F. 
(2d) 460, a decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit, in 
| 1925, affirming a decree of the lower 
court granting motions to dismiss the 
bills of complainat (291 Fed. 656; 300 
Fed. 246). 


Jurisdictional Ruling 
Of District Court 


In this case the complainant, after 
having carried the appeals on his appli- 
cation to the Court of Appeals for the 
| District of Columbia under Section 4915 
prior to its amendment in 1927, and after 
an adverse decision by that court, 
brought a suit in equity in the Eastern 
| District of New York against Commis- 





in 1909, District Judge Sanborn, then | 
Commissioner actually | 


appears to the suit it must be brought | 


This statement, however, is unquestion- | 


' 
|cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- | 


| One of the objections made in support | 


be commenced in that district by virtue | 


This, how- | 


residence and to consent to be sued else- | 


the previous decisions above analyzed, | 
the precise question raised by the present 
proceeding was nonexistant, and there- 
fore the allusions to the necessity for 
; consent on the part of the Commis- 
sioner, before he may be served “in the 
| district of his home,” are dicta. 


Question of Following 


Dicta is Considered 


Should the Court follow the dicta of 
these various cases, admittedly of a per- 
| Suasive character, not only by virtue of 
what was originally said in the Butter- 
| worth case, but by virtue of the eon- 
struction which the Circuit Court of Ap- 
| veals for the Second Circuit, as well as 
that which the. learned jurist, the late 
| Judge Sanborn, placed upon it in the 
| Eighth Circuit? 
| Indeed the dicta which we have from 
these last mentioned jurisdictions would 
| Seem to expand the dictum of Chief Jus- 
tice Waite in the Butterworth case be- 
cause in that decision, he not only de- 
clined to pass upon the alleged exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
| of the District of Columbia, but merely 
| said that since the Patent Office is in the 
Department of the Interior, and is one of 
the Executive Departments of the Gov- 
ernment at the seat of government in 
the District of Columbia, and since the 
Commissioner of Patents is by law lo- 


his official residence 
place, 

Complainants urge as a further 
ground for assumption of jurisdiction 
that the Commissioner should not now 
be allowed to say that he cannot be 
| brought into this Court because he per- 
| sonally gave to the Senate, at the time 
| the amendment to Section 4915 was be- 
fore that body, a contrary expression of 
opinion, The text of this amendment of 
March 2, 1927, 44 Stat. 1335, is as 
follows: 

Whenever a patent on application is re- 
fused by the Commissioner of Patents, the 
applicant, unless appeal has been taken 
from the decision of the Board of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, and such ap- 
peal is pending or has been decided, in 
Which case no action may be brought un- 
| der this section, may have remedy by bill 
jin equity, if filed within six months after 


is in the -same 


| 
| 





) Such refusal; and the court having cogni- 
| Zance thereof, on notice to adverse parties 
and other due proceedings had, may ad- 
| judge that such applicant is entitled, ac- 
|cording to law, to receive a patent for his 
| invention, as specified in his claim or for 
{any part thereof, as the facts in the case 
may appear. And such adjudication, 
it be in favor of the right of the applicant, 
shall authorize the commissioner to issue 
such patent on the applicant filing in the 
Patent Office a copy of the 
{and otherwise complying with the require- 
ments of law. 


In all cases where there is no opposing | 


party a copy of the bill shall be served on 
;the commissioner; and all the expenses of 
jthe proceedings shall be paid by the ap- 
| Plicant, whether the final decision is in his 
favor or not. In all suits brought here- 
| under where there are adverse parties the 
|record in the Patent Office shall be ad- 
| mitted in whole or in part, on motion of 
| either party, subject to such terms and 
;conditions as to costs, expenses, and the 
| further cross-examination of the witnesses 
jas the court may impose, without prejudice, 
| however, to the right of the parties to take 
further testimony. The testimony and ex- 
hibits, or parts thereof, of the record in 
| the Patent Office when admitted shall have 
j the same force and effect as if originally 
taken and produced in the suit, : 


Procedure Contrasted 


‘Under Two Laws 

At the hearing before the Committee 
on Patents in the Senate, Sixty-ninth 
| Congress, Second Session, held Decem- 
| ber 21, 1926, when the amendment was 
under consideration, Commissioner Rob- 


| 


then existing law as contrasted with 


that proposed by the amendment, and | 


|made the following statement: 

“The appeal from the Patent Office 
must be taken to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. But if 
after losing in the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia he wishes to 
afterwards file a bill under section 4915 


he may do so, either in the Supreme | 


Court of the District of Columbia or in 
the United States district court in Balti- 
more. We permit the latter, since by 
filing there he will not have to go to the 
same court of appeals as before. In 
other words, he may bring his suit unde: 
section 4915 in Baltimore, and it is heard 
by the Federal court there, the United 
States district court. If the decision is 
against him he can appeal to the Fed- 
eral court of appeals for that district, 


cated in the Patent Office, it follows that | 


if | 


adjudication | 


ertson outlined the procedure under the | 


Assignment of Error. 

No brief has been filed and no ap-| 
pearance was made at the hearing. Be- 
yond the mere assignment of errors, 
which constitutes but a formal statement 


| that the examiner has erred, there has | 


been nothing presented on the appeal 
as to why the denial of registration by | 
the examiner is not proper. Under these | 
conditions, it is clear the appeal should 
be dismissed. | 

While the rules of practice relating 
to the prosecution of applications for 


| patents provide, rules 137 and 163, for | 


the filing of briefs of the authorities 
-and arguments on which an appellant 
relies to maintain his appeal to the Board 
of Appeals, and while the procedure is 
settled, ex parte Booth, 186 O. G. 291, 
that in case no brief is filed nor 
appearance made at the hearing, the 
| appeal will be dismissed, yet it is noted 
that the rules relating to trade marks 
do not specifically require the filing of 
briefs on appeal. | 
It is substantially the uniform prac- | 
tice of courts of appeal to dismiss an 
appeal where no brief is filed and no, 
appearance at the hearing is made on 
behalf of the appellant and it is believed 
this practice properly obtains in appeals | 
to the Commissioner in trade mark 
cases. This practice is followed by the 
| Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
|lumbia, see Section 3, Rule 8, of said 
court as amended October 18. 1911, pub- 
lished in 171 O. G, 1007, which states: 
“For failure to file the brief within the 
| specified time, such appeal shall stand. 
| dismissed.” 
| It is held, in consequence, that where 
; appeals in trade mark cases are taken 
ito the Commissioner from the decision | 
| of the examiner of trade marks or the | 
jexaminer of trade mark interferences 
jand no brief is filed nos appearance | 
{made at the hearing on behalf of ap- 
|pellant, such appeal will be dismissed. | 
| The appeal in the instant case is dis- | 
| missed. 
| April 13, 1929. 


which is not the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia but the court 
at Richmond. So we have practically 
five appeals. 

“Now, on the other part of the dia- | 
gram we show the appeals as they would 
be under the proposed bill. First, we 
have only one appeal within the Patent | 
Office itself. We are going to combine 
|the appeals within the Patent Office | 
under the proposed bill, so that the Com- | 
missioner of Patents, the first assist- 
| ant commissioner, the assistant commis- 
sioner, and the examiners in chief, shall | 
constitute a board of appeals, so as to} 
have but the one appeal, thereby doing | 
away with one appeal within the Pat- 
ent Office itself. | 

“After we get through the Patent Of- | 
fice, after that one appeal, if the losing 
party desires to appeal further, he may | 
|take one of the two courses shown by 
the diverging arrows. He may either 
take an appeal to the Court of Appeals 
}in the District of Columbia, or he may 
bring a suit in equity under section 4915, 
but he can not do both. So we have the 
single simplified appeal in the Patent 
Office, -and the losing party will have 
only the one appeal from the Patent Of- 
fice if hé goes to the Court of Appeals. 
If, however, he prefers to go to the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
or the United States district court in 
Baltimore, under section 4915, he will 
have in effect two appeals. So we have | 
| actually cut these appeals down to two 
| or three, as the case may be.” 
Restrictions Placed 
On Bringing of Suit 

When asked whether the bill in equity | 
|could not be brought in any district, the 
Commissioner replied: 

“It depends on whether it is an ex 
parte case or a contested case. If it is 
an ex parte case, the statute requires 
that service must be made on the Com- 
missioner of Patents, and the Commis- 
sioner of Patents will not accept serv- | 
ice in these suits all over the United | 
States. The Department of Justice has | 
not thought it proper to do that, so the | 
; commissioner will accept service only in 
|the District of Columbia, ‘or in Balti- 
more, nearby.’” (Quotations inserted.) 
—(U. S. Senate Committee on Patents, 
report of hearing December 21, 1926, ! 
pages 7 and 8). | 

There can be no question but that the | 
j}amendment still leaves in doubt the 
| exact intent of Congress when it used 
| the words “the court having cognizance 
| thereof.” 





| 
| 
| 





Unfortunately, the attempted | 
clarification on the part of the Commis- | 
sioner does not in fact clarify this par- | 
ticular phrase, and while the Commis- 
sioner admitted the complainants’ right 
to obtain jurisdiction over him, as Com- 
missioner, within the Maryland district, 
still the closing sentence above quoted 
| would seem to indicate that all that the 
Commissioner intended to say was that 
| he could be reached only by consent in 
this district. 

However this may be, the Commis- 
sioner’s interpretation would not, and 
could not, be binding upon this Court. 
Nor must any ambiguity in the statute 
be resolved against the Commissioner 
unless such conclusion is clearly justi- 
fied, even if it be assumed that the legis- 
lative body was induced, to some extent 
at least, to pass the measure in reliance 
upon the representation that jurisdiction 
over the Commissioner would exist in 
this district, as a matter of right. 

It is, of course, true that this suit, be- | 
ing an ex parte proceeding, is not a con- 
j test between two people asserting dif-| 








of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 408, Col.,7 (Volume IV). April 19, 


1929. 

PATENTs: Application: Rejection of Claims: Means Reciting Character- 
istic of Another Means.—Claim 1, calling for a final means which was not 

a structure separable from the previously recited means but was merely a 

characteristic of such means, held: Claim disallowed. Patent 1708677.— 

Ex parte Maxson. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index 

Page 408, Col. 7 (Volume). April 19, 1929. 


ATENTS: Application: Rejection: Combination of References.—Where 

a rejection on a combination of references involves such changes in the 

construction of the basic reference as would amount practically to a reor- 

ganization thereof with a mode of operation not contemplated or suggested 

by such reference, held: Rejection reversed. Claims 1, 5, 11, 12 and 13, 

Patent 1708677.—Ex parte Maxson. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office). 
—Yearly Index Page 408, Col. 7 (Volume IV). April 19, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: Procedure: Dismissal of Appeals: Failure to Appear or 
File Return.—Where, in case of appeal to the Commissioner of Patents 


from the decision of the examiner of trade marks or the examiner of trade 


mark interferences, no brief is filed or 


appearance made in behalf of the ap- 


pellant, held: Appeal dismissed.—Ex parte The Ohio Chemical & Manufac- 


turing Co. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents)—Yearly Index Page 
408, Col. 4 (Volume IV). April 19, 1929. 


Patent Suits Filed 


| Blind 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921. R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


1011141, 1019403, 1019404, N. S. Amstutz, | 
Illustrative telegraphy, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doe. FE 47/210, Amstutz v. Pacific & 
Atlantic Photos, Dismissed without 
projudice Mar. 7, 

1019403, 1019404. (See 1011141.) 

1025082, 1169934, C. A. Dearborn, Work 
holding and feeding means for sewing ma- | 
chines, 1448731, Same, Adjusting means for | 
sewing machine work support, 147570, | 
Same, Blindstitech sewing machine, Des. | 
59460, Same, Sewing machine looper, Des. | 
59461, Same, Sewing machine presser foot, | 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 34/400, American ; 
Stitch Machine Co, v. U. 8S. Blind} 
Stitch Machine Corp. et al. Decree adjudg-. 
ing infringement Mar. 7, 1929. 

1025822, W. H. Millspaugh, Paper making 
machine, 1163251, Same, Paper making, , 
filed Feb. 25, 1929, D. C., W. D. Wash. | 
(Tacoma), Doc. E 375, The Guardian Trust 
Co. et al. v. Tumwater Paper Mills Co. | 
Doc. E 376, The Guardian Trust Co. et al. 
v. Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co. | 

1104589, Ward & Taylor, Gear grinding | 
machine, 1155532, F. A. Ward, Trimming 
mechanism for grinder-wheels of shaft 
grinding machine, 1271495, Same, Method 
of grinding spline shafts and other inter- 
rupted cylindrical bodies, 1273016, Same, 
Splined shaft, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 2391, Gear Grinding Machine Co, v. 
Chandler Motor Car Co. Dismissed Mar. 
11, 1929. 

1155532. (See 1104589.) 

1163172, F. <A. Preston, Anticreeper, 
1480974, 1559589, H. G. Warr, Rail anchor, 
filed Mar. 14, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y.) Doc. 
FE 48/324, The P. & M. Co. v. American! 
Railway Supplies Corp. 

1163251, 119934. (See 1025082.) 

1193093, B. Weinberger, Garment press- 
ing machine, 1326982, J. B. Spencer, Same, 
filed Mar. 6, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E | 
48/281, U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. v. | 
Master Machinery Corp. et al. 

| 


Inc. 
1929. 


| 


| 





ferent rights, but rather it is a suit to 
determine whether or not the applicants 
are entitled to patents. It is further 
true that the argument advanced by the 
Commissioner, that he and his office will 
be subjected to great inconvenience if 
required to answer to suits outside of | 
the district, carries little weight in the 
present instance because the proximity 
of Baltimore to the Patent Office nulli- | 
fies the force that such argument might 
have were the Commissioner compelled 
to attend in jurisdictions far removed. 


Difference Between Official 
And Private Residence 
The true answer to the question is to, 


be found not as a result of mere prac- | 
tical considerations, but in the meaning | 
of the words employed in Section 51 of 
the Judicial Code, which we have hereto- | 
fore quoted and examined. ; | 

We have seen that by the word “in- 
habitant” as there used is meant one} 
who is resident or domiciled. We have 
also seen that the Supreme Court has | 
expressly decided that the Commissioner , 
of Patents has his official domicile in 
Washington. | 

At that time both the Commissioner’s 
private and official domicile were pre-| 
sumably in the same place, Washington. | 
Now, however, they happen to be in dif- | 
ferent, although proximate localities and 
jurisdictions. | 

As to what the Supreme Court would | 


speculate beyond the point of saying that 
the Court has at least left us a very, 
strong intimation that it intended to 
distinguish between an official and pri- 
vate residence. 

Such distinction seems to this Court 
to be logical, althcugh, strange to say, 
there is an almost complete dearth of 
authorities touching upon this question. 
This is due, no doubt, for the most part 
to the fact that suits by and against 


| departmental and other Government offi- 


cials are usually controlled by special 
statutes. 

Except for such decisions as Tait v. 
Baugh, 252 Fed. 317—wherein it was 
held that a suit against one as sheriff 


|of a certain county in Tennessee, being 


an action against him as an individual 
and not against the office, service might | 
be validly obtained against him out of 
his own State where he was not acting 
as sheriff—there are virtually no authori- 
ties on the subject in the Federal re-! 
ports. Nor do textbooks and treatises | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


| Same, Making 


1243079, 1243081, 1243082, M. B. Lloyd, 
Method of producing woven reed articles, 
CC. A., 3d Cir., Doe. 3908 Monarch Mfg 
Co, et al. v. L. H. Greenwood et al. Decree 
sustaining, patent affirmed Jan. 11, 1929. 

1243081, 1243082. (See 1243079.) 

1271495, 1273016. (See 1104589.) 

1306477, I. 
apparatus, 1432638, W. J. Sullivan, Appa- 
ratus for transporting and unloading brick, 
1555785, G. E. Luce,, Brick setting appa- 
ratus, 1564652, W. W. Wallace, Dumping 
fork, fled Mar. 12, 1939, D.C. 8. D: N... %.., 


Corp. v. J. Mayone, Inc., et al. 

1307733 (a), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
apparatus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating 
means, filed Mar. 9, 1929, D. C. Conn. (New 
Haven), Doc. E 1988, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v 
The Cornwell & Patterson Mfg. Co. 

1307733 (b), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
apparatus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating 
means, 1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 43/244, 
The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Carson Equipment 
Co., Inc. Decree pro confesso Mar. 18, 1929. 

1307734. (See 1307733 (a) and (b).) 

1326982. (See 1193093.) 

1360256, 1528178, E. Anderson, Can opener, 
filed Mar. 8, 1929, D. C., N. D. Calif. (Sen 
Francisco), Doc. 2332-L, Star Can Opener 
Co. v. Larkin Specialty Mfg. Co. 

1379601, W. E. Andree, Garment press, 
1489227, Benjamin & Carroll, Same, C. C. 


A., 2d Cir., Doe. 10217-8, American Laundry | 
Machinery Co. et al. v. Prosperity Co., Inc. | 
| Decree affirmed Mar. 12, 1929. 


1395604. (See 1405773.) 

1405773, 143229, W. M. Folberth, Wind- 
shield cleaner, 1489996, 1661134, 1670680, 
Folberth & Folberth, Same, Re. 16322, H. 
Hueber, Power operated windshield cleaner, 
1395604, S. G. Skinner, Windshield cleaner, 
1666107, 1693665, J. X. 
1554928, A. B. Thompson, Motor for auto- 


matic windshield cleaner, 1674056, Oishei & | 


Hueber, Windshield cleaner, filed Mar. 18, 
1929, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3419, 
Trico Products Corp. v. 
Speedometer Corp. 

1432638. (See 1306477.) 

1438229. (See 1405773.) 

1448731, 1467570. (See 1025082.) 

1475980. (See 1307733 (b).) 

1477805, C. W. Bedford, Accelerator for 
vuleanization of caoutchouc substance, 
1591440, Sebrell & Bedford, Art of manu- 
facturing thiazols, 1631871, W. J. Kelly, 
Process of manufacturing mercapto-benzo- 
thiazole, filed Mar. 14, 1929, D. C.,. N. D. 
Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2933, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co, v. The Rubber Service Lab- 
oratories Co. 

1478786. (See 

1480974. (See 

1489227. (See 1379601.) 

1489996. (See 1405773.) 

1494075, L. Murray, Belt and process of 
making, 1610942, J. R. Gammeter, Endless 
belt and method of making, 1657300, H. W. 


1600668.) 
1163172.) 


| Delzell, Reenforced side driving belt, filed 


Mar. 7, 1929, D. C. Minn. (Minneapolis), 
Doc. E 1218, Durke Atwood Co. et al. v. 
The Miller Rubber Co, 

1528178. (See 1360256.) 

1531747, 1531784, 1545051. 

1547284, 1561293, F. B. Allen, Hopper con- 
struction, 1668796, Same, Ash gate, 
Feb. 27, 1929, D. C., E. D. Pa. Doc. 4969, 
The Allen-Sherman Hoff Co, v. American 
Engineering Co. 

1554928. (See 

1555785. (See 

1559589. (See 

1561293. (See 

1564652. (See 1306477.) 

1591440, (See 1477805.) 

1600668, C. W. Hazelett, Process and ap- 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


quate to Sustain Allega- 
tion of Anticipation. 


Ex parte Louts A. MAXsON. APPEAL 
No. 1708, Boarp or APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1708677 was issued April 
9, 1929, to Louis A. Maxson for. Hoist- 
ing Mechanisms, on application No. 
530427, filed January 19, 1922. 

Claims 1, 5, 11, 12 and 13 were held 
patentable upon appeal over a combina- 
tion of references on the ground that it 
required such changes in the construc- 
tion of the basic references as would 
amount to a reorganization thereof with 
a mode of operation not contemplated 


| or suggested by the basic reference. 


Reasons Given for Rejections. 

However, claim 1 was disallowed since 
it called for a final means which was not 
a structure separable from the pre- 
viously recited means but was merely a 
characteristic of such means. 

The expression “at least partially” 
was not such as to render claim 5 al- 
ternative, the Board stated. 

The rejection of claim 9 as being for 
an old combination in the prior art was 
affirmed. 

Louis A. Maxon pro se. Before As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore, Examiners- 


| in-Chief Henry and Ruckman, 


| 
| 


| 


The full text of the opinion follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1, 5, 9, 11, 12, 13 and 14, 
Claims 1 and 9 are reproduced for illus- 
trative purposes: a 

“1, In a hoisting mechanism, a rotata- 
ble drum member, a, motor having @ ro- 


| tatable casing member coaxial with said 





C¢. Frey, Brick mold handling | 
| The references cited are: 


drum member and so disposed with rela- 
tion thereto that a plane perpendicular 


ito the axis of said drum member and 
| cutting the winding surface of the latter 


also cuts said motor casing, said motor 
having a power shaft, and means 
having power supplied thereto by said 
power shaft for driving either of said 
members including means for selectively 
holding either member against rotation 
and means whereby holding one member 
effects rotation of the other. 

“9. In a hoisting mechanism, a co- 
axially mounted drum and motor, Said 
motor comprising a rotatable casing and 
a plurality of intermeshing rotors 
therein, means for transmitting power 
from one of said rotors to said drum, 
said means including braking means for 
holding said casing to effect rotation of 
said drum.” 

Eastwood, 


| 724827, Apr. 7, 1903; Rupnow, 1128525, 


Doc. E 48/303, New York Brick Handling | 


Phillips, jr.. Same, | 


Stewart-Warner | 


(See 1600668.) | 


filed | 


paratus for casting sheet metal, 1645424, | 


| have said in 1884 at the time of the But- same, Making storage batteries, 1545051, 
|terworth decision, had the present facts Same, 
| been squarely presented to it, it is idle to | machi 


Battery bridge terminal lug casting 
ne, 1531747, Same, Sheet casting ma- 
1531784, Same, Sheet metal, 1611910, 
and shipping storage battery 
elements, 1611911, Same, Apparatus for 
casting sheet metal, 1478786, Same, Method 
of assembling storage battery elements, 
1659654, Same, Making storage battery 
plates, filed Mar. 13, 1929, D. C. Colo. (Den- 
ver), Doc, 8889, The Hazelett Storage Bat- 


chine, 


tery Co. et al. v. The Mascot Battery Mfg. | 


Co, et al. 

1610942, 1657300. (See 1494075.) 

1611910, 1645424, 1659654, 1611911. 
1600668.) 

1681871. (See °477805.) 

1661134, 1666107, 1670680, 1693665, 1674056, 
(See 1405778.) 

1689732, 1691661. (See Re. 16422. 

1668796. (See 1547284.) 

Re. 16322. (See 1405773.) 

Re. 16422, O. Johnson, Adhesive, 1689732, 
1691661, Laucks & Davidson, Vegetable 
glue and making same, filed Feb. 14, 1929, 
D. C., W. D. Wash. (Tacoma), Doc. E 374, 
I. F. Laucks, Inc., v. G. H. Osgood et al. 

Des. 59460, Des. 59461. (See 1025082.) 

T. M. 184645, Curtiss Candy Co., Candy, 
T. M. 251762, Same, Candy bars, D. C., §, 
D. Tex. (Houston), Doc, 368, The Curtiss 
Candy Co. v. J. E. Banta. Defendant en- 
joined Mar. 6, 1929. 

T. M. 251762. (See 184645.) 


(See 


| 


Feb. 16, 
28, 1915. 

The construction claimed in a hoist- 
| ing mechanism including a_ winding 
ine having a supporting hub journaled 


1915; Tadey, 1165814, Dec. 


in a frame standard and also journaled 
|on a cylindrical motor casing. Both the 
| drum and motor casing are rotable. 

Train of Planetary Gearing. 

A train of planetary gearing extends 
from the motor shaft to an internally 
toothed gear on the windin~ drum. A 
plurality of brake mechanisms is pro- 
vided one to apply braking pressure to 
the motor casing and the other to the 
winding drum. 

When the braking mechanism is ap- 
plied to the motor casing to hold it sta- 
tionary the drum will rotate and vice 
versa. 

The examiner rejects claims 1, 5, 11, 
12, 13 and 14 on the patent to Tadey 
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Journal 
of the 


Supreme Court 
of the 


United States 


April 18. 1929. 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 

Floyd Martin Sheffield of New York 
City; Marcien Jenckes, of Boston, Mass.; 
Harry R. Lawrence of Lawrence, Mass.; 
James B. Estee of Montpelier, Vt.; and 
Charles S. Rosenschein of New York 
City, were admitted to practice. 

No, 699. Southern Pacific Co., petitioner, 
v. The Bank of America. Motion to with- 
hold issuance of order denying petition 
for writ of certiorari denied. 

No. 576. Indian Motocycle Company v, 
The United States of America. Leave 
granted to file brief of James S. Y. Ivins, 
Kingman Brewster, Joseph D. Brady, and 
O. R. Folsom-Jones, as amici curiae, on 
motion of Mr. James 8S. Y. Ivins in that 
behalf. 

No. 524. Maryland Casualty Co., 
tioner, v. Millie R. Jones. Argued by Mr. 
Roszel C. Thomsen and Mr. Walter L. 
Clark for the petitioner, and by Mr. Nat 
Schmulowitz for the respondent. 

No. 526. The United States of America, 
petitioner, v. The John Barth Company and 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
Argued by Assistant Attorney General 
Willebrandt for the petitioner, and by Mr, 
Louis Quarles and Mr. Walter H. Moses 
for the respondents. 

No. 529. Geo, B. Williams, et al., ap- 
pellants, v. Ray L,. Riley, as State Control. 
ler of the State .of California. Argued by 
Mr. I. L. Guerina for the appellee, and 
submitted by Mr. Edwin C. Ewing, and 
Mr. W. R. Crawford for the appellants. 

No. 530. Bekins Van Line, Ine., et al, 
appellants, v. Ray L. Riley, as State Con- 
troller of the State of California. Argued 
by Mr. Samuel 'l, Bush for the appellants, 
and by Mr. Frank L, Guerina for the ape 
pellee. 

Adjourned until April 19 at 12 o'clock 
when the day call will be: Nos, 532, 545, 
| 547 (and 128), 559, 563, 568, 571, 576, 578, 
and 579, 
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Autnonizen StatemMENts ONLY Are Presentep Hgretn, Berna 
PuBLisHED WitHoutT CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DaILy 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws of the United 
States in force December 6, 1926.” The number of the measure, the 
member introducing it, the title and the committee to which it was 


referred are given. 


Title 2—The Congress 

S. 3. Mr. Vandenberg. To provide for 
the apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress; Commerce. 


Title 7—Agriculture 

& 1. Ir. MeNary. To establish a Federal 
Farm Board to aid in the orderly market- 
ing, and in the control and disposition of 
the surplus, of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce; Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


Title 10—Army 


S. 4. Mr. Reed. To regulate promotion 
in the Army, and for other purposes; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Title 13—Census 


Ss. 2. Mr. Jones. To 


fifteenth and subsequent 
suses; Commerce. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 161. Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. To amend 
the Judicial Code, being the act approved 
March 3, 1911, entitled “An act to modify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
Judiciary,” by inserting therein a new sec- 
tion to be numbered 24A in relation to the 
original jurisdiction of district courts; 
Judiciary. 

Title 31—Money and Finance 

H, J. Res. 13. Mr. Linthicum. Md. Di- 
recting the Comptroller of the United 
States to readjust the account between the 
City of Baltimore and the United States; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 228. Mr. Johnson, Tex. Authorizing 
an appropriation of $30,000 to reimburse 
Navarro County, Tex., for destruction of 
two bridges belonging to said county, by 
Federal authorities: Claims. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 

H. R. 200. Mr. Taylor, Colo. Consent of 
Congress to compacts or agreements be- 
tween the States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming with respect to the 
division and apportionment of the waters of 
the Colorado, Green, Bear or Yampa, the 
White, San Juan, and Dolores Rivers, and 
all other streams in which such States or 
any thereof are jointly interested; Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

H. R. 201. Mr. Taylor, Colo. Consent of 
Congress to compacts or agreements be- 
tween the States of Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Wyoming with respect to the division 
and apportionment of the waters of the 
North Platte River and other streams in 
which such States are jointly interested; 
Trrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 202. Mr. Taylor, Colo. Granting the 
consent of Congress to compacts or agree- 
ments between the States of Colorado and 
Wyoming with respect to the division and 
apportionment of the waters of the North 
Platte River and other streams in which 
such States are jointly interested; Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 


the 
cen- 


provide for 
decennial 


* 


H. R. 203. Mr. Taylor, Colo. To provide | 


for the approval of the Colorado River com- 
pact in part, and for other purposes; Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 188. Mr. Burtness, N. Dak. Consent 
of Congress to the States of North Dakota 
and Minnesota, the county of Richland, 
N. Dak., the country of Wilkin, Minn., 
to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. . ens : 

H. R. 189. Mr.. Carley, N. Y. Repealing 
the adoption of project for improvement 
of waterways connecting Gravesend Bay 
with Jamaica Bay: Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 238. Mr. Sinclair, N. Dak. Consent 
of Congress to the State of North Dakota 
to construct a free highway bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Fort Yates, 
N. Dak.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. Res. 14. Mr. Taylor, Colo. To create 
a committee on the Panama Canal; Rules. 


Title 34——Navy 

H. R. 158. Mr. Linthicum, Md. Author- 
izing the retirement of acting assistant sur- 
geons of the United States Navy: Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 213. Mr. Taylor, Colo. Authorizing 
the appointment of midshipmen to the 
United States Naval Academy from the 
Canal Zone: Naval Affairs. 


Five Claims Are Upheld 
For Hoisting Apparatus 


[Continued from Page 8.} 


taken in connection with the patent to 
Eastwood. Each of the claims of this 
group is limited to a rotatable winding 
drum and a rotable motor casing with 
means more or less specifically recited 
for selectivity holding either the drum 
or motor casing stationary while ro- 
tating the other member. 

In the Tadey patent which discloses 
a pulley block suspended from an eye 
or ring the motor casing is not rotated 
nor does there appear to be any reason 
for rotating it regard being had for the 

@theory of operation of the apparatus. 
The Eastwood patent is for an electric 
motor having a rotating field frame pro- 
vided with braking mechanism, which, 
when applied, will’ stop the rotation of 
the field frame and permit the rotation 
of the armature. 

Modification of Pulley Block. 


The armature shaft carries a pinion 
from which power may be taken. It is 
the view of the examiner that the East- 
wood patent would teach the modification 
of the pulley block of the Tadey patent 
to produce a construction responding to 
the claims under consideration. 

The trouble we find with this rejection 
is that it involves such changes in the 
construction of the basic reference as 
would amount practically to a reorgan- 
ization thereof with a mode of opera- 
tion not contemplated or suggested by 
the Tadey patent. ; 

With respect to Claim 1 the examiner 
points out that the “means” recited as 
the final element of the claim is not 
identified. “We think the criticism is jus- 
tified. The means referred to is not a 
structure separable from previously 
recited means, but is merely a charac- 
teristic of such means. In its present 
form Claim 1 should not be allowed. As 
to Claim 5 we think the expression “at 
least partially” does not render the claim 
alternative. 

Drum and Motor Combiantion. 

Claim 9 has been rejected as an old 
combination of drum and motor with 
driving connection, The patent to Rup- 
now is relied on to show the combination. 
The claim is also rejected on Rupnow 
in view of Eastwood, the latter reference 
showing the motor feature of a rotary 


g& casing and brake. 


We think the rejection should be sus- 
tained on both grounds. No relation 
whatever is recited between the motor 
and drum and the broad recitation of a 
rotatable casing is purely an arbitrary 
limitation. The scope of this claim is too 
uncertain to justify its allowance, 

The rejection of Claims 1 and 9 is 
affirmed. As to the remaining claims ap- 
pealed the decision is reversed. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149, 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 

H. Con, Res. 1. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. Pro- 
viding for the acceptance of a statue of 
Charles Marion Russell, presented by the 
State of Montana; Library. 

H. R. 154. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. Authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to erect 
la monument on the site of the battle be- 
Nez Perces under Chief 
Joseph and the command of Nelson A. | 
Miles; Library. 

H. R. 256. Mr. Tarver, Ga. To provide | 
for the erection of monuments at Dalton, | 
Resaca, Cassville, and New Hope Church, | 
in the State of Georgia, in commemoration | 
of these historic points and battle fields | 
of the Sherman-Johnston campaign in 1864, 
| and to provide for the erection of markers 
}at other points of historic: interest along 
| the Sherman-Johnston line of march; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
| H. J. Res” 6. Mr. Kelly, Pa. To permit 
| the citizens of Chevy Chase, D. C., to erect 
{a memorial in memory of Francis G. New- 
j lands; Library. | 

H, R. 226. Mr. Howard, Nebr. To provide 
|for a joint reunion of the surviving vet- 
erans of both sides of the war of 1861 to 
| 1865, in the city of Washington, in the 
}year of 1930 to authorize the appropria- 
|tion of sufficient money from the United 
| States Treasury to pay the expenses of 
such joint reunion: and to provide for a 
commission to carry into effect the pro- | 
| visions of the act: Judiciary. | 

H. R. 221. Mr. Fulmer, S. C. Authorizing 
jan appropriation of $2,000 for the erection 
}of a tablet or marker near Leesville, S. 
|C., to commemorate the burial place of 
; Capt. James Butler, Sr., James Butler, jr., 
and the 20 American soldiers killed and 
| massacred in the Battle of Clouds Creek 
jin 1781; Library. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
| H.R. 141. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. To pro- 
| Vide compensation for disability or death 
|resulting from injury to employes in cer- 
|tain employment in interstate or foreign | 
commerce, and for other purposes; Judi- 
ciary. 
| H.R. 177. Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. To amend 
section 202, paragraph 10 of the World 
War veterans’ act, to include honorably dis- 
charged men of the Regular Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps; World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, 

Hf. R. 176. Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. To provide 
for the applicability to certain classes of 
persons of the provisions of articles 3 and | 
4 of the war risk insurance act, as} 
emended, and for other purposes; World } 
War Veterans’ Legislation. | 

Hf. R. 179. Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. To amend |} 
the World War adjusted compensation act, | 
| section 7 (sec. 602, subsec. C), of such act | 
| as amended; Ways and Means. | 
| H.R. 174. Mr, O'Connell, N. Y. To amend | 
; the World War veterans’ act, granting 
; compensation to certain widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of such 
soldiers nad sailors of the World War, and 
| for other purposes; World War Veterans’ 
| Legislation. 
| H.R. 258. 
|the pension 
Pensions. 


| Title 39—The Postal Service 


H. R. 164, Mr. O’Connell,, N. Y. To pro- 
vide study periods for post office clerks, 
.terminal and transfer clerks; Post. Office 
and Post Roads. 

H. R. 165. Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. To reduce 
night work in post offices; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

H. R. 466. Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. To pro- 
vide a shorter workday on Saturday for 
postal employes; Post Office and Post 
| Roads. 

H. R. 167. Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. To pro- 
vide a shorter work day on Saturday for 
postal employes; Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

HH. R. 168, Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. Granting 
holidays to postal employes in States where 
holidays are a State law; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

H. R. 169. Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. Ganting 
hospital treatment to posal employes suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, nervous diseases, 
or kindred occupational ailments in Gov- 
ernment-owned hospitals; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

H. R. 170. Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. Granting 
leave of absence to postal employes on ac. 
count of death in family; Post Office and 
Post Roads, 

H. R. 171. Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. Granting 
annual and sick leave to postal employes; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 147. M. Lea, Calif. Placing first, 
second, and third class postmasters in the 
competitive classified service; Civil Serv- 
ice, 

H. R. 162. Mr. O'Connell, N. Y. For 
postal employes’ longevity: Post Office and 


Post Roads. 

H. R. 229. Mr. Kelly, Pa. Granting 
equipment allowance to third-class post- 
masters; Post Office and Post Roads, 

H. R. 254. Mr. Swing, Calif. Authorizing 
the use of the air mail service by members 
of Congress and officials of the United 
States Government for official correspond. 
ence requiring expeditious transmission; 
Accounts. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 

H. R. 15. Mr. Tinkham, Mass. Providing 
for engineering and landscape study, prep- 
aration of plans, and estimate of cost of 
improvement of the base and grounds of 
the Washington Monument in the District 
of Columbia; Library. 

H. R. 16. Mr. Tinkham, Mass. Providing 
for the preparation of plans and estimates 
of cost of erecting a hall of fame; Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

H. R. 18. Mr. Montague, Va. For the 
extension and completion of the United 
States Capitol; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 20. Mr. Montague, Va. For the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a 
public building at Williamsburg, Common- 
wealth of Virginia; Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

H. R. 21. Mr. Montague, Va. For the 
erection of a public building at West Point, 
Commonwealth of Virginia; Public Build- | 
ings and Grounds. 

H, R. 26. Mr. Cramton, Mich, For the 
acquisition, establishment, and development 
of George Washington Memorial Parkway 
along the Potomac from Mount Vernon 
and Fort Washington to the Great Falls, 
and to provide for the acquisition of lands 
in the District of Columbia and the States 
of Maryland and Virginia requisite to the 
comprehensive park, parkway, and play- 
ground system of the National Capital; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 36. Mr, Cannon, Mo. Providing for 
the purchase bc a site and erection of a 
public building at Owensville, Mo.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 37. Mr. Cannan, Mo, Providing for 
the purchase of a site and erection of a 
public building at Herman, Mo.; Public 
Buildings nad Grounds. 

H. R. 37. Mr. Cannon, Mo. Providing for 
the purchase of a site and erection of a 
public building at Hermann, Mo.; Public 
Buildings apd Grounds, 

H. R. 39. Mr. Cannon, Mo. Providing for 
the purchase of a site and erection of a 
public building at Wellsville, Mo.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 40. Mr. Cannon, Mo, Providing for 
the purchase of a site and erection of a 
public building at Bowling Green, Mo.; 
Public Buildings und Grounds. 

H. R. 41, Mr, Cannon, Mo, Providing for 
the purchase of a site and erection of a 
public building <t Union, Mo.; Public} 
Buildings and Grounds, 

H.R. 51. Mr. Evans, Calif. For the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of 


Indians 





| tween 








Mr. Warren, N. C. To apply 
laws to the Coast Guard; 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has HE people of t 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


which they approv 


are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 


sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being Spent for objects 


being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


he United States AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 
e, and that it is 


1913-1921. 


Effects of Traffic on Road Surfaces Are Studied 


To Determine Type 


of Construction Required 


Topic 41—Public Roads. 


Fourteenth Article—What 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Roads. 


. ByR.E. Royall, 


Associate Highway Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads. 


WICE since 1900 there have been unforeseen 

and unpredictable changes in the character of 

highway traffic that have imposed upon the 

roads of the United States conditions of load- 
ing and usage so different from those they were de- 
aa that widespread and costly road wreckage 
resulted. 


In the first instance thousands of miles of water- 
bound macadam roads, of a type that had been the 
standard for more than a century, were destroyed by 
the pneumatic tires of motor vehicles, which sucked 
the necessary binding dust from between the surface 
stones and caused disintegration or raveling. 

* * = 


The second period of extensive road damage occurred 
during the World War. Again there was visited upon 
an unready road system a kind of traffic that had not 
been foreseen. This time it was trucks—heavy Army 
trucks and many of them; and they wrote large in the 
= makers’ lexicon the words “Impact” and “Wheel 

oad. 


Until that time sheer weight of vehicles was not 
the large factor it has since become in the road build- 
ers’ calculations. As a rule road surfaces wore down; 
they did not break down. 

* 


(THERE will probably be no repetition of the whole- 

sale road destruction the Army trucks of war time 
left in their train, not, at least, until some new and 
at present unimaginable type of vehicle is developed. 
But that does not mean that the roads of today are 
traffic-proof. 


Road surfaces of different types behave differently 
under the action of traffic. Unsurfaced clay roads rut 
and become rough and muddy in wet weather. In dry 


weather they become exceedingly dusty, 
* * a 


* * 


Sandy roads are usually firm in wet weather but dif- 
ficult in dry weather. The sand-clay and topsoil sur- 
faces built.so largely in the South combine the opposite 
properties of the sand and clay of which they are 
mixed and give better service to traffic the year around 
than either constituent alone. 


Surfaces of this sort are affected more by weather 
than by the light traffic which they are usually ex- 
pected to serve. They usually rut a little in wet 
weather; and they are commonly dusty when dry. If 
the subgrade on which they are laid becomes wet and 
soft they may break through under the vehicular loads; 
but they are easily and cheaply repaired and reshaped 


by dragging. 
GURFACES of gravel and broken stone of the thick- 
ness usually laid are not expected to support ve- 
hicles of heavy weight. The course of surfacing ma- 
terial serves to spread the wheel loads over a somewhat 
larger area of the soil, and in that way it assists in 
the support of the load. However, they have very 
little strength of their own and their principal func- 
tion is to provide a smooth, weather-resisting and re- 
newable wearing course for the wheels to run upon. 


When laid on weak subgrades such surfaces are often 
cut through by heavy wheel loads; but the principal 
effect of the traffic to which they are normally sub- 
jected is gradually to wear away the surfacing ma- 
terial. This wear, which is evidenced by dust, amounts 
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Covina, State of California, and appropriat- { 


llic building 
of Pennsylvania; 
Grounds. 


Grounds. 

H. R. 52. Mr. Evans, Calif. For the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city. of 
Bell, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; Public Buildings andi 
Grounds. 

H. R. 53. Mr. Evans. Calif. For the 
erection of a public building at the city of 
North Hollywood, State of California, and 
appropriating money _ therefor; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 54. Mr. Evans, Calif. For the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of 
Claremont, State of California, and appro- 
priating money therefor; Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

H. R. 55. Mr. Evans, Calif. For the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of 
San Gabriel, State of California, and ap- 


chase a site 


fice building in the 


and designated as 


chase a site for t 


and designated 


H. R. 173. Mr. OQ" 
for the erection of 
office building in the section of the Borough 
of Queens, city of New York, N. Y., known) | 
and designated as South Ozone Park; Pub- | San Antonio, Tex., to Milwaukee, Wis. 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 175. Mr. O’ 
chase a site for the erection of a post of-}Armory, Springfield, Mass. 


of Queens, city of New York, N. Y., known 


Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 172. Mr. O* 


office building in the section of the Borough 
of Queens, city of New York, N. Y., known / from Fort 
as 


Traffic Does to Road Surfaces 


frequently on gravel surfaces to as much as an inch 
a year. Treatment of the surface with asphaltic oil. 
or tar greatly reduces the wear and eliminates dust. 

* cd * 


One of the most serious effects of traffic on gravel 
surfaces, an effect which is also noticeable in improp- 
erly constructed asphaltic surfaces, is is the formation 
of rythmic corrugations or “chatter bumps.” It is be- 
lieved that these annoying bumps are formed as a re- 
sult of the oscillation of the springs of vehicles. In 
gravel surfaces they are likely to form very quickly 
when the traffic is greater than five or six hundred 
vehicles a day. They can be removed by reshaping 
the surface but they soon reappear, and their formation 
usually means that it is time to substitute for the gravel 
surface a higher type of pavement. 


If the subgrade is good a bituminous macadam may 
be substituted. Formed of broken stone cemented with 
an asphalt or tar binder such surfaces will normally 
give satisfactory service when the traffic is less than 
1,500 vehicles a day. The surface itself is somewhat 
stronger than the lower types, and it spreads the loads 
somewhat further, but it still depends to a large degree 
upon the subgrade for support, and will break down 
under heavy loads unless there is excellent subgrade 


support. 

FoR roads used by large numbers of heavy vehicles 
the only satisfactory surfaces are pavements of 

concrete, and of brick, bituminous concrete or similar 

materials laid on a concrete base. 


* * * 


These pavements differ from all lower types in that 
the concrete slab which forms the surface or base 
has sufficient strength to carry a part of the load it- 
self. They spread the wheel loads over a relatively 
larger area of the subgrade and so enable even the 
weaker soils to support the weight of heavy vehicles. 

* ~ cod 


Tests by the Bureau of Public Roads show that brick 
and concrete pavements are scarcely worn down at all 
by rubber-tired vehicles. The use of nonskid chains 
does cause rather rapid wear, but such use is ordinarily 
not sufficient to do serious damage. 


Such surfaces, therefore, are not greatly affected by 
numbers of vehicles. They are .designed to support 
heavy weight and if they are subjected to weight in 
excess of the design loads they crack. 

* * om 
THE force that cracks the pavement, however, is not 
often the simple dead weight of a vehicle at rest. 
The destructive force is the impact of the vehicle in 
motion, and this impact may be several times as great 


as the weight of the vehicle, according to the tests 
made by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


It is the aim of the highway engineer to design pave- 
ments and bases that will resist the expected impact 
forces. If the design conditions are exceeded the con- 
crete slab will be cracked, and the same load that will 
crack the slab once will, if repeated, ultimately crack 
the surface into small slabs five or six feet in size. 


As a result of the research of the last 10 years high- 
way engineers now have sufficient information to de- 
sign pavements that will successfully support the 
heaviest normal wheel loads; and alhough it is im- 
possible entirely to prevent the cracking which results 
from temperature and climatic causes, it is safe to 
say that the unsightly criss-cross cracks which have 
marred the appearance of so many of our roads will 
soon disappear. 


In the next article, to be published in the is- 
sue of April 18, L. E. Peabody, Associate 
Highway Economist, Bureau of Public Roads, 
a discuss “The Traffic Survey and Its 

ses.” ’ 


States Dajly Publishing Corporation. 


H. R. 105. Mr. Kelly, Pa. Providing for | 
ing money therefor; Public Buildings and | the purchase of addition to the site of pub- 
at Tarentum, 


in the State} 


and 


Army Orders 


Capt. Joseph W. Bollenbeck, Inf., from 
| Fort Omaha, Nebr., to Madison, Wis. 
| Maj. Richard E. Cummins, 


Public Buildings 


| 

\ 

Connell, N. Y. To pur. | 
a post 

Cav., from 
First Lieut. Mark MacDougall Conklin, 


Connell, N. Y. To pur-; Ord. Dept. Res. to duty at Springfield 


section of the Borough The promotien of each of the following 

; ‘n/ named officers of the Medical Corps is an- 

Richmond Hill; Public! nounced: Louis A. La Garde, co captain 

| to major; Paul N. Bowman, captain to 

major; Julius <A. Johnson, captain to 
major. 

Capt. Jerome J. Waters, Jr., Field 


Connell, N, Y. To pur- 
he erection of a post 


Art., 
Sill, Okla., to University of Okla- 


Woodhaven; Public) homa, Norman, Okla. 


propriating money therefor; Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 


H. R. 56. Mr. Evans, Calif. For the erce- 


| tion of a public building at the city of Van 


Nuys, State of California, and apropriat- 
ing money therefor; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 57. Mr. Evans, Calif. For the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of 
San Fernando, State of California, and ap- 
propriating money therefor; Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

H, R. 58. Mr, Evans, Calif., For the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of 
Monrovia, State of California, and ap- 
propriating money therefor; Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

H. R. 59. Mr. Evans, Calif. For the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of 
Compton, State of California, and appro- 
priating money therefor; Pyblic Buildings 
and Grounds. 

H. R. 63. Mr. Evans, Calif. For the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of 
Whittier, State of California, and appro- 
priating money therefor; Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

H. R. 65. Mr. Evans, Calif. “or the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of 
South Pasadena, State of California, and 
appropriating money therefor; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 66. Mr. Evans, Calif., For the erc- 
tion of a public building at the city of 
Glendale, State of California, and appro- 
priating money therefor; Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

H. R. 67. Mr. Evans, Calif. To make 
permanent the additional office of district 
judge created for the southern district of 
California; Judiciary. 

H, R. 68 Mr. Evans, Calif, For the erec- 
tion of a public building at Alhambra, 
State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 69. Mr. Evans, Calif. 
tion of a public building at the city 
Huntington Park, State of California, 
appropriating money therefor; Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 


| 
| 


and | 


Buildings and Grounds, 

H. R. 216. Mr. Fulmer, 8. C. 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to ac- 
quire, by condemnation or otherwise, such 


To author- | 


additional land in the city of Sumter, 8S. 
C., as may be necessary for the extension 
and remodeling of the post-office building 
of said city, to cause said building to be 
extended and remodeled, and authorizing 
an appropriation therefor; 
ings and Grounds, 

H. R. 211. Mr. Taylor, Colo, To provide 
a summer residence for the President of | 
the United States; Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

H, J. Res. 24. Mr. Dickinson, Iowa. Creat- 
ing a commission to select a summer White ! 
House, or the site for a summer White 
House, west of the Mississippi River; 
Rules. 


Title 42—The Public Health | 


H. R. 144. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. To 
create a Federal child relief board, and for 
other purposes; Judiciary. 


Title 43—Public Lands 

H. R,. 246. Mr. Sutherland, Alaska. To 
extend the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress of December 29, 1916, entitled “An: 
act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, | 
and for other purposes,” to the Territory of | 
Alaska; Public Lands, 


H, R. 247. Mr. Sutherland, Alaska. Vali- 
dating certain applications tor, and entries 
of, public lands; Public Lands. 

H. R. 235. Mr. Sinclair, N, Dak. 
tablish the Roosevelt National 
North Dakota; Public Lands, 

H. R, 223. Mr. Fulmer, 8. C. To provide | 
for the making of loans to drainage or | 
levee districts and for other purposes; 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R, 208. Mr, Taylor, Colo, To add cer- 


Public Build- 


To es- 
Park in 





For the erec- tain public lands to the Leadville National 
of ' Forest, Colo. ; 


Public Lands, | 
H. R. 209. Mr. Taylor, Colo, To establish | 
an additional United States land office in 


the State of Colorado; Public Lands, ‘ 


Capt. Anthony J. Vadala, Med. Corps, is 
detailed as a member of the Army retiring 
board appointed to meet at headquarters, 
Second Corps Area, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Master Sergt. James Hill will be ‘placed 
upon the retired list at Camp Devens, Mass. 

Staff Sergt. John H. Ducket, Inf., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Clayton, C. Z, 

Staff Sergt. Robert J. Phulps will be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

Master Sergt. George B. Adams, Inf., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Crook, Nebr. 

First Lieut. 
from Langle 
Rantoul, Il. 

znd Lieut. Hansford W. Pennington, Air 
Corps, from Fort Crockett, Texas, to Kelly 
Field, Tex. 

First Lieut, Norman D. 
Corps, from San Antonio Air 
can Field, Tex., to Langley Field, Va. 

First Lieut. Roscoe G. Mae Donald, Inf., 
from regular duty at Fort Benning, Ga., 
to duty as a student in the Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

First Lieut. Hough C. Johnson, Inf., or- 
ders of March 28, revoked. 

First Lieut. Joseph 1. Greene, and 2nd 
Lieut. Edward A. Chazal, Inf., orders of 
March 28, revoked, 

First Lieut. Irvin A. Robinson, Inf., from 
Fort George G. Meade, Md., to Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

First Lieut. Jerome D. Cambre, Inf., from 
Panama to Fort Benning, Ga. 

2nd Lieut. Milton M. Towner, Air Corps, 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

First Lieut. Ronald A. Hicks, Air Corps, 
from New Yerk, N, Y., to Bolling Field, 
Washington, D, C. 

Lieut. Col. Ronald E. Fisher, Cavy., from 
Baltimore, Md., to Fort Huachuea, Ariz. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas Francis Flynn, Ord. 
Dept. Res., to duty at Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Samuel 0. Carter, Air Corps, 
y Field, Va., to Chanute Field, 


Brophy, Air 


Depot, Dun-! 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


( 409) 


| Canada. 


jall duty; 


food value of margarine by .. . 3d edi- 
tion of 100,000 copies each, March, 1928. 
(Institute of margarine manufacturers. 
Bulletin no. 10. Aug. 1, 1927.) 238 p. Wash., 
D. C., The Institute of margmrine manu- 
facturers, 1928. 29-863 
Abbott, John Simpson. False advertising; 
an expose of the propaganda against 
margarine and the margarine industry. 
(Institute of margarine manufacturers. 
Bulletin no. 12. Mareh, 1928.) 24 p. 
Wash.,D. C., The Institute of margarine 
manufacturers, 1928. 29-864 
Amalgamated clothing workers of America. 
Chicago joint board. Amalgamated centre, 
the tailor re-tailored—a story of surg- 
ing humanity, 1910-1928, published by the } 
Chicago joint board, A. GC. W, of A., on} 
the occasion of the dedication of the 
Amalgamated centre in the cause of 
labor, May day, 1928. 64 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, 1928. 29-973 
Amtorg trading corporation, New York. 
Soviet-American trade outlook. 29 p., 
illus. N. Y., Amtorg trading corporation, 
Information depariment, 19238, 29-970 
The Bee-keeping annual & diary . . . 1928. 
1 v., illus, London, ete., Wyinan & sons 
Itd., 1928. 29-869 
Bolduan, Charles Frederick. Public health 
and hygiene; a students’ manual, by | 
312 p., illus. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Saunders co., 1929. 29-6843 | 
Bowen, Byron Darius. A handbook onj 
diabetes. 89 p. Butfalo, The Hammond 
press, 1928. 29-6845 
Campbell, Strother Anderson, Man in the 
i 103 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 
29-6877 
Bureau of statistics, . . . Census | 
of trading establishments, 1924. Whole- | 
sale, retail and wholesale-retail distri- | 
bution in Canada. Recensement des! 
etablissements decommerce, 1924. Dis- | 
tribution du commerce de gros, de detail 
et de demi-gros au Canada. 40 
Ottawa, F. A. Acland, printer, 1928. 
29-651 | 
Canada. Dept. of the interior, Dominion 
parks branch. Kootenay mational park & | 
the Banff Windermere highway, by M. | 
B. Williams, 45 p. illus. Ottawa, F. A./ 
Acland, printer, 1928. 29-871 | 
Canada. Dept. of the interior, Forestry 
branch, . Forestry lessons, arranged 
by the Forest service of Canada. 64 p. 
Ottawa, F, A. Acland, printer, 1928. 
29-867 
Royal Canadian mounted police. 
Rules and regulations for the government 
and guidance of the Royal Canadian 
mounted police force. 1928, 351 p. illus. 
Ottawa, F, A. Acland, printer, 1928. 
; 29-988 
Canada. Royal commission on fisheries of 
the Maritime provinces amd the Magdalen 
Islands. Report of the Royal commission 
investigating the fisheries of the Mari- 
time provinces and the Magdalen Islands. | 
Ottawa, F. A. Acland, printer, | 
29-861 
Chatters, Carl H. The enforcement of real 
estate tax liens. (Municipal administra- | 
tion service, New York, Publication no. 
10.) 51 p. N. Y., Municipal administra- 
tion service, 1928. 28-30030 


Navy Orders | 


det. Rec. Ship, 
to Pac. Coast 


Comdr. Ross S. Culp, 
San Francisco about May 1; 
Commun. Officer, i2th Nay. Dist. 

Comdr. Claud A. Jones, det, Bu. Eng. 
about May 1; to aide on Staff, Battleship 
Divs., Battle Fit. 

Comdr. Eugene E. Wilson, det. aide on 
staff, Comdr., Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 
about May 21: to aide on staff, Comdr. 
in Chief, Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr, Samuel P. Ginder, det. U. 
S. S. Saratoga about July 1; to command 
VF. Sqd. 3B, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lieuts Robert E. Blick, Robert W. 
Bockius, William H. Buracker, Delmer S. 
Fahrney, Ward C. Gilbert, Adelbert F. 
Converse, det. Naval Academy about June 
1; to Mass. Inst. of Tech., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Lieuts. Howard R. Healy and Tom B. 
Hill, det. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., about June 17; to Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C, 

Capt. William N. MeDennell (M. C.), 
det. aide on staff, CinC, Battle Fit; to 
Nav. War College, Newport, R. I. 

Capt. Norman T. McLean (M. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to aide on staff, 
Comédr., Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. Edwin H. Gale (S. C,), det. Nav. 
Sta., Cavite, P. 1.; to Nav. Sta. Olongapo, 
P, I. 

Ch. Gun, Felix A. Geissert, det. U. S. S. 
Arizona about April 26; to U. Ss. 8. Penn- 
sylvania., 

Ch. Mach, Louis J. Kreinbihl, det. Naval 
Academy; to U. 8. S. Pelican. 

Capt. Ernest J. King, det. Asst. Chief of 
Bu. Aero, about April 24; to command 
Nav. Air Sta, Naval Operating Base, 
Hampton Rds., Va. 

Comdr. Asaph Hall, ret., relieved from 
to home about June 30. 
Comdr. Theodore A. Kittinger, det. all 
duty; to home about May 


command VB. Sqd.1B (U, S. S, Lexington). 
Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit.: to Bu. Aero. 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert Hi. Skelton, det. 
U. S. S. New Mexico about May 1; to aide 
to Asst. Secy. of the Navy. Ors. Dec. 19, 
1928, revoked. 

Lieut. Comdr. Julian B. Timberlake, jr., 
det. Naval Academy; 8. 
S. Converse, 

Lieut. Morton C. 
Navy Yard, Washington, 
S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. Atherton Macomndray, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif., 
about April 15; to aide amd flag secy. on 
staff, Comdr., Yangtze Patrol, China. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert B. Higgins, jr., det. 
U. S. S. Sharkey about May 25; to Nav. 
Communications. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John L. Nestor, det. U. 
S. S. McFarland about May 25; to Naval 
Communications. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William RR. Thayer, det. 
Subm. Divs, 20 about April 3; to U.S. S. 
8-42, 

Ens. William L. Anderson, 
V-2 about April 3; to U; 


to comma.d U. 


Hutchinson, jr., det. 


D>. Cc.. to U. &. 


ir., det. 


det. U. S. S. 


U 
8. S. S-24. 


1. 
Lieut. Comdr. Osborne B. Hardison, det. 


| Abbott, John Simpson. The composition and{ Cushing, Harvey Williams. The medical _ 


career; an address on “The ideals, ope « 
portunities, and difficulties of the medical 
profession” containing a tribute to Dr. 
Nathan Smith, founder of the Dartmouth 
medical school, delivered at Dartmouth 
college, November 20, 1928. 53 p. Hane 
over, N. H., Dartmouth college, 1929. —.« 
29-6841 

Edgerly, Webster. The book of Shaftes- 
bury’s secrets, disclosing priceless meth- 
ods for creating extraordinary health and 
power of the human mind and body, by 
Edmund Shaftesbury pseud; a private 
guide for men and women who: dare 
reach for life’s supreme prizes. 442 p. 
Meriden, Conn., The Ralston university 
press, 1929. 29-6842 
Gleason, Edward Baldwin. A manual of 
diseases of the nose, throat, and ear, 
by E. B. Gleason 6th ed., thoroughly rev. 
617 p., illus. Philadelphia and London, 
W. B. Saunders co., 1929. 29-6846 


Gt. Brit. Board of trade. . . . Merchandise 
marks act, 1926. Report of the Standing . 
committee respecting ball and roller bear-. 
ings and parts thereof. (Parliament. 
Papers by command. Cmd. 3184.) 7 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1928. ? 

29-989 

Gt. Brit. Board of trade. . . . Merchandise 
marks act, 1926. Report of the Stand- 
ing committee respecting cutlery. (Parli- 
ament. Papers by command. Cmd. 3180.) 
8 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 

29-987 

Gt. Brit. Board of trade Committee on 
buttons, pins, hooks and eyes and snap 
fasteners. Report of the Committee 
on buttons, pins, hooks and eyes and 
snap fasteners. (Parliament. Papers by 
command. Cmd. 3080.) 46 p. London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1928. 29-990 


Gt. Brit. Board of trade. Committee on 
handkerchiefs and household linen goods, 
. . . Report of the Committee on hand- 
kerchiefs and household linen goods. 
(Parliament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
3096.) 31 p. London, H. M. Stationery. 
off., 1928. 29-992 
Gt. Brit. Board of trade. Committee on 
monumental and architectural granite 
wholly or mainly manufactured... . Re- 
port of the Committee on monumental 
and architectural granite wholly or 
mainly manufactured. (Parliament: 
Papers by command. Cmd. 3079.) 7 p 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 
29-993 
Gt. Brit. Foreign office. ... Papers re- 
specting the proposed Egyptian law 
regulating public meetings and demon- 
strations. Presented by the secretary of | 
state for foreign affairs to Parliament by 
command of His Majesty. (Egypt no. 2 
(1928) Parliament. Papers by command. 
Cmd. 3097.) 24 p. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1928. 28-30032 
Gt. Brit. Royal commission on national 
museums and galleries. . . Interim re- 
port, dated lst September, 1928. (Parlia- 
ment. Papers by command. Cmd. 3192. 
64 p. London, H. M. Stationery oif., 1928. 
28-31258 
Herron, Sister Mary Eulalia. The Sisters 
of mercy in the United States, 1843-1928, 
by . With an introduction by the 
Reverend Francis E. Tourscher, 434 p. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 


Irish Free State. 
unemployment, 
Final report. 
office, 1928. 

Irish Free State. Dept. of industry and 
commerce. . Statistics of workmen’s 
compensation, 1 v. Dublin, 1928. 

29-652 

Irish Free State. -Inter-departmental com- 
mittee on road traffic. . . . Report of the 
Inter-departmental committee on 
control and regulation of road traffic. 
1928. 141 p. Dublin, Stationery office, 
1928. 29-353 

Jenkins, Mary Jane. Saved for service. 128 
Pp. n, p., 1928. 29-6879 

Kelley, Irene Virginia. Questions and an- 
swers for nurses; new objective type and 
essay type, by Irene V. Kelly. 354 p. 
Phila,, W. B. Saunders co., 1929. 29-6844 

Knowles, John Stanley. The philosophy of 
a commoner. 324 p. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Wetzel publishing co., 1928. 29-6878 

London. County council. Education com- 
mittee. . Child guidance in America. 
Reports by Dr. Letitia D. Fairfield, divi- 
sion medical officer, and Miss T. M. Mor- 
ton, principal organizer of children’s care 
work, Ordered by the Special services 
subcommittee to be printed, 27th April, 
1928. 18 p. London, London County 
council, 1928. 29-984 

Gt. Brit. Ministry of agriculture and fish- 
eries. . . Regulations for grants in aid 
of agricultural education in England and 
Wales. 9 p. London, H. M, Stationery 
off., 1928. 29-866 

McVey, William Estus. Minimum essentials 
in manners and right conduct for schools. 
112 p. Columbus, O., The School specialty 
press, 1929. 29-6871 

New Zealand. Rural intermediate credit 
board. Report. 1 v. Wellington, 1928. 

29-648 


29-6876 

Committee on relief of 
First interim and 
Dublin, Stationery 
29-656 


Vv. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Beetle Larvae of the Subfamily Galeruci- 
nae, No. 2773—From the Proceedings of 
the United States National Museum, Vol, 
75, Art. 2. Free at Museum. 

Radio Service Bulletin, Issued Monthly, 
March 30, 1929. 
merce. Price, 5 cents. 

Farmers’ Bulletins, Price List 16—29th Edi. 
tion. Department of Agriculture. 

(26-26495) 

Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. 35, © 
No. 5, March 1, 1929. Department o 
Agriculture. Price, 20 cents. 

(Agr. 13-1837) 

Survey of Current Business, April, 1929, No. 
92. Department of Commerce. Price, 1 
cents. 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
reference used is the Yearly Index 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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Secretary Lamont | 
Advocates Census: 
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a 
Bill introduced in House to prohibit | 


Michigan Central Railroad authorized 


Is issued, 
volume. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


after March 4, at the conclusion of 
This cumulates’ the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Losses in South 


By Forest Fires 


| Said to Be Large 


Of Unemployment | 


Survey of Distribution of | 
Commodities Also Favored || 


'Commerce-Trade Forestry taking of pictures of national defenses j to issue $7,634,000 of Te ay re 
: ; itt | Forest fires in South declared to cause | offered at request of Secretary of War. | age 7, Col, 
Dikevter -of 2otions! Commins om heavy losses in timber and soil fertility | Page 2, Col. 7 


Wood Utilization urges better instruc- : : g a 
i i i iture | each year. |; Bill to revise Army promotion system 
tion of salesmen in design of furniture Page 1, Col. 2! is introduced in Senate. 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


| Damage to Timber and Land 


Science | Found to Amount to Mil- 


for application in advising prospective | The United States National Museum ||| 


As Part of Decennial ||) 


Enumeration. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to making the enumeration schedule as 
complete as the actual field enumerator 
ean handle. 

“The Census of 1920 attempted an 
analysis of the racial make-up of our 
people by recording the mother tongue of 
the person enumerated, that is, of the 
father and that of the mother. Had this 
been successful in its purppse it would 
have been of inestimable value, for ex- 
ample, to the Committee in its immigra- 
tion legislation. But this method of 
analysis was a failure. The items 
‘mother tongue of the person, of the 
father and of the mother’ should be 
dropped from the schedule, and in their 
place we should add: 

“‘Name and racial descent of the 
father and maiden name and racial de- 
scent of the mother.’ 

“This is practicable; it would not over- 
load the schedule compared with the 
items of 1920, and it would supply di- 
rectly data necessary for the adequate 
racial analysis of the whole people. It 
is important to check up frequently on 
our racial trend, because our fortune as 
a Nation will always depend largely upon 
our racial make-up. 

Amendment is Proposed. 

“To accomplish this end, I suggest the 
following amendment to the current 
census bill: 

“*‘Provided that the population sched- 
ule shall, in addition to the “Tentative 
Population Schedule: 1929” prepared by 
the Director of the Census, include (a) 
the name and racial descent of the 
father, and (b) the maiden name and 
racial descent of the mother, of each 
person enumerated; provided that racial 
descent shall, as nearly as possible, be 
given in terms of quarters.’” 

W. M. Steuart, Director of the Bureau 
of the Census, opposed Mr. Johnson’s 
suggested amendment on the ground 
that it would be impracticable in opera- 
tion and also because, he said, it is un- 
wise to include in the law specific ques- 
tions to be asked by enumerators in view 
of the possibility that the law passed 
to provide for the taking of one census 
may have to be used as authority for 
taking a succeeding census and some of 
the information might not then be de- 
sired. For example, he said, unless Con- 
gress passes a new census bill during 
the present session the Bureau will be 
compelled to proceed under the authority 
of the law passed in 1919 to provide, 
for the 1920 census and many of the 
questions prescribed by that act are of 
no particular value today. | 

Mr. Steuart also advocated that the | 
date for beginning the enumeration of} 
population be fixed at November 1, 1929. 
It is believed, he said, that the largest 
number of persons are at their usual 
places of residence on that date. 


Steam Main Source 
Of Energy Generated 


Utilities Expand Power Devel- 
opment, Says O. C. Merrill. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

the Susquehanna is an example of a 
modern method of combining hydro and 
steam plants when the former has a con- 
siderable storage capacity. Here a hydro 
plant, with a primary power capacity at 
low water of less than 50,000 horsepower, 
is to have an installation of approxi- 
mately 590,000 horsepower. The dam 
was the most expensive item of the con- 
struction, and involved a fixed cost 
whether the installation was 50,000 or 
500,000 horsepower. The cost of addi- 
tional units for developing power in ex- 
cess of the primary capacity was less 
than the cost of steam units of like ca- 
pacity. 

When there is a plentiful supply of 
water in the river, the hydro plant can 
produce kilowatt hours at a cost less 
than the fuel cost of the steam plant. 
When water is low, the hydro plant can 
be operated on peak load using a 24- 
hour supply of water in four to 
hours, and thus serve as a substitute for 
high-cost steam units for peak - load 
operation. This is an example of what 
is becoming a common practice, when 
conditions permit, of operating hydro and | 
fuel plants in combination, the former 
to take the variable peak load, the lat- 
ter the continuous base load. 

There another factor which will 
cause delay in the full utilization of our 
water power resources, and that is their 
geographical distribution. More than 
70 per cent of our water power re- 
sources are on or near the Pacific Coast, | 
while more than 70 per cent of our power 
demands are the northeastern part of 
the United States, and there is no prac- | 
tical way of bringing the two together. | 

If all the water powers east of the 
Mississippi were developed, they would | 
supply only about 40 per cent of the 
present-day requirements of the public} 
utilities and manufacturing plants in this | 
section. On the other hand, if all re- 
quirements of the Pacific Coast States 
were supplied from water power, only 
20 per cent of their resources would be 
used. 

While, therefore, it appears certain 
that fuel power will always be dominant 
in the eastern half of the country, and| 
without much doubt for the country as 
a whole, there is still opportunity for a| 
continued imcrease in water-power de- 
velopment, and all indications are that} 
the rate of the last few years will be 
maintained. 

Since the great majority of the water- 
ower, developments will come under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, it will be the most important 
single Governmental agency in the power 
field, for the fuel-power field is distrib- 
uted among 48 States. 

The policies which the Commission 
pursues will have a marked effect on} 
the power industry as a whole, and thc 
practices it established in matters of 
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Applications mailed to private avla-} customers. 
tion schools by Department of Com- Col. 
merce to obtain information as basis aad, Exports to Canada show rapid in- 
granting Federal ratings to schools. | crease as Canadian industry, wealth, 

Page 1, Col. 4! and income show expansion. 

Assistant Secretary of War for Avia- Page 1, Col. 1 
tion discusses development of aviation Full text of address by Secretary La- 
industry in past five years. | mont describing changes in foreign 
Page 1, Col. 5; commerce of United States. 

| Page 2, Col. 1 
| Imports of hardwood and softwood 


Page 1, Col. 1 


A gricul ture 


Full text of farm-relief bill intro-| decreased during 1928, Department of | 


duced in Senate, creating Federal farm! Commerce states. 
board and providing for optional. use, Page 10, Col. 3 
of export debenture plan. | Imports of foodstuffs in 1928 from 

Page 5, Col. 1! American territories showed increase 


res i th declared to cause! of 12% per cent. 
Forest fires in Sou ¢ Page 1, Col. 5 


avy losses in ti nd soil fertility | ‘ 
4g ga — "| The Department of Commerce issues 
; Page 1, Col. 2 | the April number of the Survey of Cur- 
Debate on farm-relief bill begins in} rent Business. 
House; bill is introduced in Senate pro-| 
viding for optional use of export de-| 
bentures plan. i 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Censuses of unemployment and of 
distribution advocated by Secretary of 


Page 1, Col. 


7 
Fruit crops in California forecast as 


much smaller than last year. 
Page 3, Col. 


Agricultural Research. 
Page 9, Col. 


The Department of Agriculture issues | 


Price List 16 of Farmers’ Bulletins. 
Page 9, Col. 


Review of grain stocks in Canada as 


of March 31. 
Page 5, Col. 


Output of egg products in China esti- | 
mated es maintaining level of last year. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Banking-F inance 


Full text of speech of Representative 
Black in House, criticizing intervention 
of Federal Reserve Board in operations | 


of New York Stock Exchange. 
Page 7, Col. 


Weekly - consoiidated statement 


April issued by Federal 


Board. 


17, 
Page 6, Col. 


Post Office Department announces re- | 
vised list of surety companies whose 
bonds for postmasters and postal clerks 


will be acceptable. 


Page 7, Col. 
Decrease shown in silver 


into India. 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 
Page 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Page 


See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Department of Agriculture issues 
the March number of the Journal of | 


Agricultural Research. 
Page 9, Col. 


The United States National Museum 
“Beetle 


a publication entitled 


issues 


Larvae of the Subfamily Gelerucinae. 


Page 9, Col. 


The Department of Commerce issues 
the March number of the Radio Service 


Bulletin. 
Page 9, Col. 


The Department of Commerce issues 
the April number of the Survey of Cur- 


rent Business. 
Page 9, Col. 


New books received by the Library of 


Congress. 
Page 


The Department of Agriculture issues 


Price List 16 of Farmers’ Bulletins. 
Page 9, Col. 


Government books and publications. 


Page 


Census Data 


Number of marriages and divorces 


declined in Maryland in 1928. 
Page 3, Col. 


British Production 
Of Steel Increases 


March Output of Pig Iron Is 
Also Larger in March. 


British production of both pig iron 
and steel increased notably in March, 
with 144 blast furnaces in operation at 
the end of the month as compared with 
140 in February, it is stated in a radio- 
gram from the*Commercial Attache in 
London, William L. Cooper, just made 


public, by the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Pig iron production increased from 
519,600 tons in February to 590,500 tons 
in March. There was a like increase in 
steel production in March—859,900 tons 
being produced that month as against 
782,900 tons in February. The number 
of open hearth furnaces lighted decreased 
from 312 in February to 305 in March. 

Imports also increased over February 
while exports continued to fall off. 
ports amounted to 182,107 gross tons as 
compared to February’s 160,035 tons, a 
gain of nearly 14 per cent. Exports 


|dropped from 380,075 tons to 350,138 


tons in March, a decrease of 8 per cent. 

The increase in imports was reflected 
quite generally throughout the entire 
list of products imported, there being 
only four classes of the 19 into which 


the import trade is divided which regis ‘lows, with quantities given in M feet; | 


tered decreases. The principal increases 
were those registered in the purchases 
of ingots, blooms, ete. (6,455 tons); 
hoops and ‘strips (5,000 tons); steel 
bars, rods, angles (3,917 tons; wrought 
tubes, pipe and fittings (3,183 tons); 
plates and sheets (2,932 tons). None 


regulation, while not controlling upon 
the States, are likely, nevertheless, to 
have an important influence, 


3 


The Department of Agriculture issues } 
the March number of the Journal of| py 


of 
condition of Federal Reserve banks on 
Reserv 


imports 


Im-, 


Commerce before Senate Committee. 


Congress 


Full text of speech of Representative 
ack in House, criticizing intervention 


of Federal Reserve Board in operations 


‘ of New York Stock Excahnge. 

Page 7, Col. 2 
| Bill to provide for reapportionment 
of House membership is introduced in 


Senate, 
Page 1, Col. 6 


7) 
House; bill is introduced in Senate pro- 
viding for optional use of export de- 


bentures plan. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Full text of farm-relief bill intro- 
duced in Senate, creating Federal farm 
board and providing for optional use 
of export debenture plan. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
- Committee meetings of the House and 
- the Senate. 


Bills and introduced in 


Congress.’ 


resolutions 
e 
Page 9 

2, Congress hour by hour. 
Page 3 

Extracts 
Congress will be found under related 


D ee 
Court Decisions 

Circuit Court rules that dower rights 
of wife, under Nebraska law, were part 
of estate of husband and subject to 
Federal inheritance tax. 
Internal Revenue v. Henggler.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

District Court, District of Maryland, 
rules Commissioner of Patents may not 
be sued outside District of Columbia 
without his consent. (Canon et al. v. 
Robertson.) 


‘ 
‘ 


° 
‘ 


Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest on 
| page 8. 


Customs 


Department of Commerce is informed 
of removal of duties on 10 imports by 
United Kingdom. 


” 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Foreign Affairs 


Bills introduced in Senate to require 
foreign diplomats to observe American 


* ance with liquor laws by American rep- 

resentatives abroad and on American 
9 ships. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Senator 


for recognition of Soviet Russia. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Foodstuffs 


Imports of foodstuffs in 1928 from 
American territories showed increase 
of 12% per cent. 
4} 


- 
‘ 


9 


Page 1, Col. 5 


|of the four decreases were of importance 
‘in point of tonnage. 

| The export loss was reflected in only 
half of the classifications into which this 
trade is divided, 11 showing increases | 


and 11 decreases. The principal in-! 
}ereases were those shown in tin plate 
| (8,067 tons); railway material other 
than rails (2,961 tons); and cast tubes, 
pipe and fitting (2,231 tons). The prin-| 
cipal losses were those shown in the, 
|shipments of rails (17,310 tons); 
| wrought tubes (11,192 tons); plates and 
{sheets (5,124 tons); galvanized sheets 
, (4,027 tons); pig iron and ferro-alloys | 
53,908 tons); and ingots, blooms, ete. | 
(1,100 tons). 


ports of Softwood 
Decreased in 1928 


\Decline Also Shown in Pur-, 


chases of Hardwood Abroad. | 
—_—__—_ | 

Imports of softwood into the United 
States amounted to 1,372,405 M feet in| 
1928 compared with 1,633,785 M feet in | 
1927, whereas imports of hardweod last | 
year .were 55,518 M feet as against 69,- | 
|491 M feet during 1927, it was stated on! 
| April 18 by the Lumber Division of the 
| Department of Commerce on the basis 
of preliminary figures. The full text of 
| the statement follows: | 
Chief sources of supply were as fol- 


Im : 


| 





| Austria, 5,417 in 1928 and 967 in 1927; 
Denmark, 1,760 and 275; Finland, 567 and 
|67; Germany, 4,428 and 5,269; Italy, 623 
and 139; Poland and Danzig, 1,085 and 
3,350; Soviet Russia, 23,884 and 5,592; 
United Kingdom, 1,499 and 1,070; Yugo- 
slavia and Albania, 8,660 and 4,245; 
| Canada, 1,311,971 and 1,592,971; Nica- 
ragua, 1,015 and 6; Mexico, 8,433 and 
'7,442; and Ecuador, 849 and 725. 
Imports from miscellaneous countries 


| 


$ 


| Page 1, Col. 3| 


Debate on farm-relief bill begins in! 


Page 3, 


from the proceedings of | 


headings elsewhere in this summary. ! 


(Collector of | 


prohibition laws and to require compli- | 


3orah introduces resolution | 


| with 7,136 M feet in 1927. 


Gov’t Personnel | 


Appointment of joint committee of, 
Congress to investigate pay and allow- | 
'ances of various military and other | 
| services is provided in joint resolution | 
| introduced in House. 
Page 3, Col. 3) 
| American plan of tariff valuation | 
| preferred by President in message to 
| Congress. 
Page 1, Col. 4! 
' Daily engagements of the President | 
at the Executive Offices. | 


Page 3 


| . . 
‘Gov't Topical Survey | 
| What Traffic Does to Road Surfaces— | 

Article by R. E. Royall, associate high- | 
| way engineer, Bureau of Public Roads. | 
' Page 9 , 


es \ 
Highways 
What Traffic Does to Road Surfaces— | 
Article by R. E. Royall, associate high- 
Roads. | 
Page 9 


'Indian Affairs 


way engineer, Bureau of Public 


Senate confirms nomination of Chas. 
J. Rhoads to be Commissioner of In- 
| dian Affairs. 
Page 10, Col. 5! 


Inland Waterways | 


| _ Annual report of Inland Waterways 
Corporation shows cost of transporting 
| freight has been reduced. 

Page 3, 


| Col. 3 | 
Insurance | 


Supreme Court hears arguments on’! 
liability of insurer for general average 
contribution assessed on ship cargo, 
based on higher value than that fixed | 
in policy. (Gulf Refining Co. v..Atlan- 
tic Mutual Insurance Co.) 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Iron and Steel 


' 
Production of iron ore in France in- 
creases in January, over December out- 
put. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
British production of pig iron and 
| steel increases in March over February | 
; output. | 


Page 10, Col. 2 | 
e + | 
Judiciary 
President nominates 11 Federal 
| judges, including Curtis D. Wi 
be judge of Ninth Circuit Court. 
| Page 1, Col. 2! 
| 


Labor | 


| 


Censuses of unemployment and of | 
distribution advocated by Secretary of 
Commerce before Senate Committee. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
| Representatives of labor unions tell 
Radio Commission that radio is only | 
means of disseminating labor union 
views. ! 

Page 3, Col. 7, 


Lumber 


Imports of hardwood and softwood., 
decreased during 1928, Department of 
Commerce states. | 
Page 10, Col. 3 


Motion Pictures 


Bill introduced in House to prohibit | 
taking of pictures of national defenses 
offered at request of Secretary of War. 

Page 2, Col. 7 | 


National Defense 


Appointment of joint committee of 
| Congress to investigate pay and allow- | 
ances of various military and other 
services is provided in joint resolution 
introduced in House. 
| Page 3, Col. 3 | 


| authorized by J 
| Commission to construct. 33-mile exten- | appearance at hearing. 
sion of Winner branch in South Da- | Ohio Chemical & Manufacturing Co.) 


Cisco & Northeastern Railway. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
War Department. ‘i 
Page 9 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Navy Department. 

Page 9 

e ‘ 
Oil | 
Senator King introduces resolution 
seeking inquiry into legality of oil- | 
conservation policy of President Hoover 
under Leasing Act of 1920. 
Page 3, Col. 4} 


Patents 


District Court, District of Maryland, 
rules Commissioner of Patents may not ; 
be sued outside District of Columbia 
without his consent. 
Robertson.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 | 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office | 


| allows five claims for patent on hoist- | duced by Representative Frear. 


(Ex parte Maxson.) 


ing apparatus. 
Page 8, Col. 7} 


Patent suits filed. 

Page 8 | 

See Special Index and Law Digest on 
page &. 


Postal Service 


carrying ocean mails from New Orleans 
to Argentine ports. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | Court. 


Post Office Department announces re- , 
vised list of surety companies whose i 
bonds for postmasters and postal clerks 
will be acceptable. | 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Mailing of pine and fir seeds to Ger-, preferred by President in message to 
, Congress. , 


many prohibited. 
Page 3, Col. 7 | 


Prohibition | 


Bills introduced in Senate to require | 
foreign diplomats to observe American 
prohibition laws and to require compli- 
ance with liquor laws by American rep- 
resentatives abroad and on American! 
ships. 


Public Utilities 


Motor-bus competition with railways | . 
is gaining ground in India. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
See under “Shipping” 
roads” headings. 


Radio 


Representatives of labor unions tell by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
Ibur to Radio Commission that radio is only | nue. 


means of disseminating labor union 


views. 


The Department of Commerce issues | 
the March number of the Radio Service | 
Bulletin. 

Page 9, Col. 7 | 

Applications for radio permits filed 

with Radio Commission. ’ 


Railroads 


| 


Chicago & North Western Railway |ents dismisses appeal in trade - mark 
Commerce | case for failure to file brief or put in 


Interstate 


kota, 
Page 7, Col. 7 | 


Authority to construct interchange | page 8. 


| Tobacco 


track in Breckenridge, Tex., sought by 


Page 6, Col. 6 | 
Central of Georgia Railway asks In- | 


terstate Commerce Commission for au- | STOWn rapidly in past few years, De- 
partment of Commerce st2tes. 


thority to convert securities. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway 
applies for authority to build new line 


in Texas. | 


Page 7, Col. 7: by executive secreteary of Power Com- 
Hearings scheduled by Interstate | mission describing duties and methods 


Commerce Commission in investigation of Commission 
'control of water-power development. 


of class rates in east. 
Page 1, Col. 5, 


;and cancellation of another are ap- 
| proved by Shipping Board. 


| Social Welfare 


| declined in Maryland in 1928. 


(Canon et al. ‘| Sugar 


Supreme Court 


liability of insurer for general average 
contribution assessed on ship cargo, 
based on higher value than that fixed 
, in policy. 
Post Office Department asks bids for ' tic Mutual Insurance Co.) 


Tariff 


Finance asks open hearings on tariff 
bill. 


‘Taxation 


that so-called trusts in Massachusetts 
Page 3, Col. 1, which file returns as corporations are 
’ |not trusts under Section 23(k) of the 
Revenue Act of 1928. 
! 


| of wife, under Nebraska law, were part 
wos of estate of husband and subject to 
and “Rail-' Federal inheritance tax. 
Internal Revenue vy. Henggler.) 


Page 3, Col. 7 ‘ings in Indianapolis. 
| peals. 


| Decisions on page 4. 


P. 10, Col. 4 | 
“| Trade Marks 


‘Water Power 


issues a publication entitled “Beetle 
Larvae of the Subfamily Gelerucinae.” 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Shipping 


Shipping Board authorizes sale of 
cargo vessel “Connersville” for $25,000 
to George G. Dodge, of Norfolk, Va. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Four new rate-conference agreements 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Number of marriages and divorces 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Payment of bounty to American su- 


ar producers proposed in bill intro- 
+ 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Supreme Court hears arguments on 


(Gulf Refining Co. v. Atlan- 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Journal and calendar of the Supreme 


Page 8 


American plan of tariff valuation not 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Minority of Senate Committee on 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 


(I. T. 2467.) 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Circuit Court rules that dower rights 
(Collector of 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Acquiescences in decisions announced 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Board of Tax Appeals to hold hear- 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- | 


Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
(Ex parte The 


Page 8, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Law Digest on 


Tobacco cultivation in Spain has 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Continuation of full text of address 


in administration of 





Page 4, Col, 5 





amounted to 1,471 M feet as compared 
Included in | 
the imports from Costa Rica and Ecuador | 
were about 1,100 M feet of Balsa. 

Preliminary figures set 1928 imports 
of hardwood flooring at 2,925 M feet 
compared with 3,460 M feet in 1927, im- 
ports from Canada totaling 2,669 M feet 
and for 1927, 3,377 M feet. 


Total imports of hardwood lumber 


were 55,518 M feet compared with 69,- | 


491 M feet in 1927; principal supplying 
countries were: Czechoslovakia, 124 M 
feet in 1928 and 48 M feet in 1927; Fin- 
land 220 and 161; France, 137 and 214; 
Germany, 60 and 64; Hungary, 33 and 


none in 1927; Italy, 46 and 122; Latvia, | 
93 and 11; and The Netherlands 35, Ru- | 


mania 36, and Soviet Russia 27, none of 
these three having shown in the 1927 
figures; United Kingdom, 159 and 270; 
Yugoslavia and Albania, 384 and 343; 
Canada, 52,915 and 65,806; Guatemala, 
80 and 92; Mexico, 26 and 79; Dominican | 
Republic, 30 and 41; Brazil, 26 and 541; 
Siam, 96 and 235; 
544, 

Imports from miscellaneous countries 
totaled 66 M feet during 1928 compared 
with 335 M feet during 1927. j 


Applications Filed 
For Radio Permits | 


Three applications for construction 
permits for new broadcasting stations 


jand two for modification of existing 


broadcasting licenses were received by 
the Federal Radio Commission April 17 
and made public April 18 as follows: 

Station WPTF, Durham Life Insur- 
ance Company, Raleigh, N. C. This ap- 
|plication for radio broadeasting station 
| construction permit requests the author- 
|ity to install a new transmitter, from 
;composite to Western Electric, no re- 
| quests made for change in frequency or 
| power. 

Station WPTF, 


ance Company, Raleigh, N. C. This ap- 


| Savannah, Savannah, Ga. 


Australia, 383 and! Nomination Confirmed 


| Of Charles J. Rhoads 


Durham Life Insur- | 


plication for modification of station | 
license requests change in hours of op- 
eration from limited time to full time: 
on their same frequency, 680 ke, | 

New station, Chamber of Commerce of | 
This applica- | 
tion for radio station construction per- |, 


; mit requests the authority to erect a new 
j station using 920 ke, 500 watts power 


;and evening and daytime hours time. | 

New station, George P. Hutchinson & | 
John H. Carter, Chanute, Kans. This’ 
application for radio broadcasting station | 
|construction permit requests the author- | 
lity to erect a new station using 950 ke. 
'300 watts power and five hours daily. 

New station, KXRO, Inc., Lee Hotel, 
Port Angeles, Calif. This application 
for radio broadcasting station construc- 
tion ‘permit requests the authority to 
erect a new station using 1310 ke., 10 
watts power and full time on Monday, | 
|Tuesday and Wednesdays, and Sundays 
from 2 to 4 p. m. 





Charles J. Rhoads, of Philadelphia, , 
was confirmed April 18 as Commissioner | 
of Indian Affairs in the Interior Depart- 
ment. Mr. Rhoads succeeds Charles H. | 
Burke, resigned. 


| A favorable report on Mr. Rhoads was 


| made unanimously by the Indian Affairs 
| Committee, following a hearing at which 
Mr. Rhoads testified. 

Commissioner Rhoads, long connected 
with the Indian Rights Association and 
its president for the past year, told the 
Committee he had not “sought the job” 
jand was “frankly appalled with the size 
jof the work before him.” 

“T cannot qualify in any sense as an 
jexpert in Indian affairs,” declared Mr, 
Rhoads. “My first-hand knowledge is 


| 


‘very limited, and, I think you will feel,; soon as possible of the character of the| tions to June 15, 1929. 


| sunerficial.” 4 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 


asker the Commissioner why his organ- have an opportunity to prepare for| June or early in July. 





ization had passed a resolution endors- 


| ing the suggestion that the Indian in- 


vestigation carried on by the Senate 


committee in the last Congress should | 


be conducted by a joint committee in- 
c 
sentatives. 

“We thought, from reading newspaper 
reports, that the investigation was too 
one-sided,” replied Mr. Rhoads. Joint 
Congressional investigations generally 
seem to be on a broad basis.” 

The suggestion that the association 
pass such a resolution had come from 
the former Assistant Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Edgar B. Meritt, he ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Rhoads is a banker and served 
three years as the First Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Philadelphia. 
He was was also active in relief work in 
France during and following the war. 


| Date Is Set for Hearing 


In Freight Rate Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
overlooked in connection with the hearing 
of April 12, 1929, and permission to in- 
troduce was refused which in good faith 
should have been granted, in view of 


what was said of record on July 17, 1925. | 
For this reason the preceeding will be | 


set down for further hearing at the 
office of the Commission in Washington 
at 10 a. m. on May 8, 1929, before Com- 
missioner Eastman and Examiner Hos- 
mer. It is hoped that all parties to the 
proceeding will cooperate in an effort to 
make this further hearing, if possible, 
the final hearing, and to this end repre- 
sentatives of shippers who contemplate 
the presentation of evidence are re- 
quested to inform the representatives of 
the carriers prior to the hearing and as 


evidence which they propose to submit, 
so that the carrier representatives may 


luding members of the House of Repre- | 


| lions of Dollars 
Each Year. 


| 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| the ground and usually do not get into 
the tops of larger trees. The large trees 
| therefore are not killed outright, but 
they are damaged. 
| Fire scars at the base of the trees, ory g 
| cat-faces as they are called by the 
| logger, provide an easy entrance for in- 
|sects and _ rot-producing fungi. As 
| the trees grow older the rot extends 
upward from the scars like cancer until 
| finally the lower part of the trees is 
| entirely infected and worthless. The 
| most valuable part of a sound tree is 
| the part near the base because it is free 
| of limbs and contains more clear lum- 
ber. Many stands of pine and hardwoods 
in the South have been burned so many 
times in past years that very little high- 
| grade lumber can be obtained from the 
| first logs in the trees. 
| Young trees Are Killed. 
| Most persons recognize that fires 
burning in the grass, litter and leaves 
will kill the younger trees outright. There 
are millions of acres in the pine region 
of the South, now barren and producing 
nothing but low value wild grasses, 
| which would be covered with healthy 
growing stends if it were not for the 
disastrous fires that have swept this land 
year after year. 

There are obvious forms of fire dam- 
age which can be recognized by anyone 
| who takes the trouble to observe. There 
| are other forms of damage which in the 
| South cause even more financial loss and 
| are more troublesome just because they 
| are not easily recognized. 

Measurements made every year for 12 
| years in a long-leaf pine stand in Lou- 

|isiana show that the trees grew four 
| times as rapidly on unburned land’ as 
| they did on land that was burned every 
year. And the long-leaf pine resists fire 
better than any other southern pine, 
' Young pines of any other species doubt- 
less would have been entirely killed by 
this repeated burning. 

Brush Supplants Timber. 

In many cases fire causes the cut-over 
woodland to grow up with the least valu- 
able or even worthless trees or brush 

| because they happen to withstand fire 
better than the more valuable trees. 
| Very commonly the dense growth of 
worthless scrub oak on land that origi- 
| nally was covered with valuable pine or 
hardwoods is due to fire. 

|, The damage done to the soil by burn- 
| ing is serious and yet few persons recog- 
| nize it. The leaf litter, pine needles and 
; other dead vegetation if allowed to de- 
| cay, gradually add valuable and neces- 
| sary elements of fertility which greatly 
increase the productivity. of the soil 
| whether it is used to grow timber or 
| farm crops. Where the land is burned 
over once in each year or even once in 
| several years this valuable fertilizer is 
| completely destroyed except for the few 
minerals left in the ashes, and these 
|mostly are washed away by, the rains. 


Erosion Is Promoted. 

In some parts of the South, soil on 
hillsides, even of moderate slope, has a 
| tendency to erode and wash away. Some- 
| times the erosion is in the form of gully- 
ing and sometimes it is the less notice- 
able form called sheet erosion in which 
| the entire surface layer of soil is washed 
away. This is a serious matter because 
| the top layer of soil contains: most of 
the fertility. 

Hillside lands in the South suffer from 
both sheet erosion and gullying, but a 
| hillside covered with timber and_ pro- 
| tected from fire does not wash away. 
|The soil stays put. The leaves, pine 
|needles or straw, and other vegetation 
| hold the water and keep it from flowing 
| off rapidly. The ground underneath the 
litter is more loose and porous and, 
therefore, soaks up more water. 

_ Soil experts in the Department con- 
sider soil erosion one of the most serious 
|forms of waste of natural resources the 
| Nation has ever suffered. As far as the 
jrough hillside lands are concerned, this 
|lass. can be stopped by keeping the land 
| in timber and protecting it from fire. 


‘Actions Against Patent 
| ° ° e 
Commissioner Restricted 


[Continued from Page 8.]} 
|appear to have dealt with the precise 
question. 

And yet the construction which has 
been placed upon the language of the 
Supreme Court in the Butterworth case 
| by more than one jurisdiction—including 
two decisions of that eminent Court, the 
|Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
| Circuit; in one of which certiorari was 
|denied, although it, of course, does not 
|follow that, had it been granted, this 
precise’ question would have been 
| clarified — and the fact that that con- 
struction has been relied upon and 
jadopted ever since the Butterworth 
case was decided, that is, for a period 
of 45 years, leads this Court to the 
conclusion that such construction should 
‘be followed unless and until a more 
forcible argument is presented for de- 
| parting therefrom, 
| An order, therefore, will be signed 
| granting the motion in each of the three 
cases. It follows that in case No. 1360 
,complainant’s petition for a final decree 
pro confesso must be denied. 

March 30, 1929, 





cross-examination and the presentation 
| of rebuttal evidence, if deemed neces- 
| sary. While the evidence will not be so 
| restricted, in view of the statement made 
on July 17, 1925, it is felt that it should 
reasonably be confined to the presenta- 
tion, in one form or another, of revenue 
results which would follow if the pro- 
| posed rates were adopted. 
| The date for filing exceptions to the 
| proposed report has been extended to .. 
May 31, 1929, and for replies to excep-_ 
It, is hoped to 
}assign the proceeding for oral argue 
|ment before the Commission late in 





